





“ ARCHITECTURE ” AND “ THE BRITISH ARCHITECT ” 


VOL. CLXVII 


WAR DAMAGE: PROFESSIONAL FEES‘! 


IR MALCOLM TRUSTRAM EVE on June 27 gave 

a most valuable address to the R.I.B.A., when he 

explained the working of the War Damage Act under 
ROD 1. (A report appears in this issue.) 

In the course of the discussion which followed, Sir 
Malcolm admitted that the present wording of the Act 
precluded him from reimbursing the cost of the services 
of architects and surveyors in connection with several 
steps essential in a large number of cases to the repair 
of damage. 

The particular instances which were quoted were 
a payment for a report to-the owners of damaged pro- 
perty on the extent of the damage they had suffered, 
the cost of the preparation of party wall awards, securing 
approvals of freeholders and others, the cost of making 
inquiries, adjusting the drawings and securing approvals 
necessary under the Town Planning Act and other 
Acts which might affect rebuilding. 

It might well be that in the case of large works it 
would be not unreasonable for the architect to include 
the cost of these services in his fees for the reconstruction 
as a whole, but in the case of moderate-sized and smaller 
works, it is evident that the client requires assistance 
from his professional advisers on all headings which are 
enumerated above, and it equally follows that the 
architect, if he performs his services properly, must 
carry out these services. The public, who have already 
suffered considerably through loss of income with their 
damaged property, must continue to pay ground rent, 
interest on mortgages and other heavy charges, and 
they have a right to expect that the War Damage Act 
will approve the reimbursement of fees properly ex- 
pended. If, therefore, the damaged owner has to 
pay these charges out of his own pocket, he has a very 
real cause or grievance against the Act. 

It is a well-known experience of Government Depart- 
ments concerned that a very large amount of additional 
labour is thrown upon the official staff if the public 
endeavour to deal with their claims either without 
proper technical advice or by using the services of 
the handy-man of the district ; these handy-men often 
need substantial assistance from the officials to whom 
applications for reimbursement of war damage are made. 
It was never the intention of Parliament that the 
official in such cases should act as the technical adviser 
to the public, and in the interest of the Department 
itself it is extremely desirable that properly qualified 
men should in all cases be retained. 

By this system of withholding proper fees, there is 
a temptation for the technical adviser to cut his coat 
according to the cloth with which the Government 
Department provides him. In other words, if he is 
conscientious he will be faced with the duty of 
asking the client to find fees out of his own pocket, 
or, alternatively, the architect or surveyor will 
have to perform such services without charge. Many 
men tend, therefore, to curtail the service which they 
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render so that they keep expenses within the limits 
which the War Damage Commission will allow, and 
they render to their clients what can only be regarded 
as inadequate and incomplete service. 

The tendency to the limitation of fees below the level at 
which efficient service can be rendered ultimately 
brings discredit upon the professions concerned, and 
very seriously lowers the standard of work which the 
building public receive from their professional advisers. 
This vicious cycle, once established, makes the individual 
members of the public consider that the technical 
adviser is an inefficient person, or, alternatively, that 
efficient service is unnecessarily costly, and in some way 
they are paying the efficient man far more than the 
service ought to cost. 

If this is the case with the reactions between the 
building public and individual professional men, it is 
still more serious when the professional bodies which 
represent the architects and surveyors fail to protest 
against the action of Government Departments. 

In such cases it should be the duty of the R.I.B.A. 
and of the Chartered Surveyors’ Institution to take 
immediate and energetic steps to rectify the War 
Damage Act, or to adjust the procedure adopted by the 
department concerned so that the institutes assure for 
their members fair and proper payment for their services. 
Having secured proper payment, the professional 
institutes must then maintain a high standard of service 
from all their members, It is unsound policy constantly 
to reduce fees or to: allow an Act of Parliament to 
demand services for which it is not prepared to make 
payment, and, therefore, to encourage the inefficient 
members of the profession to establish a low standard 
of service while the efficient man suffers serious loss of 
income or prestige. 

Since Sir Malcolm Eve has stated quite clearly that 
the conditions of the War Damage Act as it stands at 
present preclude him from meeting these perfectly 
honest and justifiable charges for services which he 
fully admits must be rendered, the vicious cycle to which 
we have referred is clearly established. 

In the interests of the high standing of architects 
and surveyors, in the interests of the Government 
Departments concerned and in the interests of the 
building public as a whole, it should be the immediate 
duty of professional bodies to see that this situation is 
rectified. If it cannot be rectified by ordinary negotia- 
tion, then the matter should be ventilated by question 
and answer in the House of Commons. The matter 
is as yet in its infancy. Before all the war-damaged 
property is repaired a very high proportion of the 
population in the bombed cities will be involved in asking 
their technical advisers to render to them service for 
which they will pay themselves without reimbursement, 
or which their technical advisers must render without 
proper recognition. 
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NOTES ann NEWS 


‘And After the Earthquake .. .” 

How does it feel for an architect to co- 
operate in the destruction of some of. his 
most notable works? Mr. Frank Lloyd 
Wright could tell us, for, according to a 
newspaper report, he has been called upon 
by the United States air authorities to 
produce his plans for the many reinforced 
concrete buildings, including the famous 
Imperial Hotel, erected from his designs 
in Tokio after the earthquake which devas- 
tated the city some years ago. The infor- 
mation is wanted to facilitate the destruc- 
tion of the Japanese capital by bombing 
in the near future. Mr. Wright is a 
philosopher. ‘‘ This is a sad business,” 
he is reported to have said, ‘‘ but the 
Japanese are not worthy of fine things. 
Let them return to their flimsy lath and 
plaster. They are in keeping with their 
moral standards.”’ 


Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Globe ’’ and the Mermaid 
Tavern. 

Berore the war a fund was started by 
prominent British, Dominion and Ameri- 
can supporters, including General Smuts, 
to rebuild the Globe Theatre and the 
Mermaid Tavern on their original site at 
Bankside, Southwark, at a _ cost of 
£250,000. In an interview with a news- 
paper correspondent, Mr. Percy Smart, 
Borough Engineer and Surveyor of South- 
wark, said : ‘‘ The ‘ blitzes’ have removed 
some of the difficulties by levelling most 
of the area to the ground, and we are 
planning to rebuild the theatre and tavern 
as a ‘first priority improvement’ as soon 
as the war ends, if the Ministry of Town 
and Country Planning allow us to. The 
design for the theatre is based on the 
original building which was burned down 
while Shakespeare was still alive and was 
never restored. The tavern will be built 
in the Elizabethan style and furnished 
with genuine and not reproduction Tudor 
furniture as far as possible.’’ The scheme 

repared by Mr. Kenneth M. B. Cross, 
PRIB.A, was illustrated in The 
Builder for April 9, 1937. 

Shakespeare wrote and produced seven- 
teen of his plays at the Globe Theatre, 
and the Mermaid Tavern was the meet- 
ing place of the writers and wits of his 
time. 


Roman Canterbury. 

Ture Canterbury Excavation Committee 
has been formed to explore beneath the 
sites of bombed buildings to discover 
traces of Roman Canterbury. The levels 
exposed in the basements of many of the 
destroyed premises are within one or two 
feet of Roman levels, and these will, it is 
hoped, be examined before the erection of 
new buildings. It is thought that the 
existing city wall is on Roman founda- 
tions. Although some discoveries of 
Roman buildings, walls, pavements, etc., 
have been made from time to time during 
the past few centuries, nothing of the 
history of Roman Canterbury is at present 
known. A - qualified archzologist will 
supervise the work. The excavation com- 
mittee is under the presidency of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, with the 
Mayor of Canterbury, Mr. F. C, Lefevre, 
as chairman. 


A.A. School of Architecture; Resignation 
of Principal. ; 

Tue Council of the Architectural Asso- 
ciation announces that Mr. Frederick 
Gibberd, F.R.I.B.A., A.M.T.P.I., . has 
resigned his post as Principal of the A.A. 
School of Architecture, in which he has 
rendered particularly valuable service 
during a difficult period 
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Central Institute of Art and Design. 
Mr. Avucustus Joun, O0.M., R.A., has 
accepted the invitation of the Central 
Institute of Art and Design to be its first 
President. ‘‘ Our aim, which Mr. John 
tells us he will be proud to further,” said 
Mr. Charles Tennyson, Chairman of: the 
Institute, ‘‘is to increase by all possible 
means the status of the arts and the de- 
mand for artists’ services. We are already 
in active co-operation with the Churches, 
with the Fighting Forces, Government De- 
partments, local authorities, and great 
industrial and commercial organisations.” 


R.1.B.A. Exhibition of Contemporary 
British Architecture. 

Tue R.I.B.A. announce that, owing to 
recent developments, it has been decided 
to postpone the above exhibition. Entry 
forms already received will be retained 
and the senders notified in due course of 
the revised date of the exhibition. 


Joint Town Planning. 

A Jomt Town Planning Committee for 
the North Middlesex Region is proposed 
to co-ordinate post-war. development 
schemes in this area, and preliminary 
arrangements provide for nine Middlesex 
local authorities to be represented on the 
committee. Certain adjacent authorities 
in Herts may also be represented. 

The Middlesex Councils are Tottenham, 
Hornsey, Wood Green, Finchley, Friern 
Barnet, Southgate, Edmonton, Potters 
Bar, and Enfield. The Herts authorities 
which may be invited to join the Com- 
mittee are Barnet, East Barnet, and 
Cheshunt Councils. 


Post-War Timber Supplies. 

A CORRESPONDENT writes : ‘‘ It is heart- 
ening news that the Timber Control have 
visited Canada and arranged terms of pur- 


COMING EVENTS 


Monday, August 28. 

CrartereD Surveyors’ Institution. Resumed 
Discussion on Sir William Jowitt’s address on 
“The. Government’s White Paper on the Control 
of Land Use” (reported in The Builder, July 28). 
12, Great George-street, S.W.1. 3 p.m. 


Tuesday, September 5. 
Housing Centre, Miss Judith Ledeboer on 
“Design of Post-War Dwellings.” 13, Suffolk- 
street, S.W.1. 1.15 p.m. (buffet luncheon, 12.45 


p.m.). 

Wednesday, September 6 
INSTITUTION _OF EATING. AND 
ENGINEERS. ¥. , oD. pping ni 
Heaters.” At Mechanical Engineers, Storey’s- 

gate, S.W. 6 p.m. 

ENGLISH_ JOINERY MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
a Meeting, _ Oddenino’s Hotel, W.1. 
11 a.m. 


Monday, September 18 (to Sept. 25). 
Town PLanninG Instirure. Town and Country 
Planning Summer School. St. Andrew’s Uni- 
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chase for deliveries of timber to this 
country after the war. Although no quan. 
tities have been mentioned, it is rumoured 
that 600,000 standards of softwood will be 
sent in the first two years, so, coming on 
top of the report some months a that 
Russia was seeking to pay timber for elec- 
trical contracts placed here, it seems that 
there is every likelihood that we shall 
have adequate supplies of timber in the 
immediate post-war era.” 


Lacock for the Nation. 

Lacock Assy, Wiltshire, together with 
the village of Lacock, has been presented 
to the National Trust by Miss Matilda 
Talbot. As a nunnery, the Abbey came 
into existence in the early thirteenth 
century. 


Bomb Damage Repair Savings Group. 


_ THE first Savings Group to be estab- 
lished among the army of builders’ men 
who have come from provincial centres to 
London to repair bombed buildings has 
been formed at Hackney, where 200 men 
are living in an A.R.P. centre. These men 
were addressed by Councillor Nichols, 
Chairman of the National Savings Com- 
mittee in Hackney, and after they had 
listened to him, decided that it would be 
a good thing to buy Savings stamps 
weekly. It is hoped that other bands of 
builders’ men who have made London a 
temporary home will follow the example 
of their Hackney comrades. 


The Middlesex County Architect. 


THE Middlesex County Architect, Mr. 
W. T. Curtis, F.R.I.B.A., will reach the 
retiring age of 65 years next October, 
after 39 years’ service. Middlesex County 
Council resolved, at a recent meeting, to 
re-engage him for 12 months at a salary 
equivalent to the difference between his 
annual pension and his existing salary. 
Appointments. 

Mr. Joun S. Warxpen, head of the 
School of Architecture and Department 
of Town Planning of the Edinburgh 
College of Art, has been appointed head 
of the School of Architecture, Town 
Planning, Surveying and Building of the 
Regent-street Polytechnic, London. He 
will take up his duties in September. 

Mr. L. W. D. Watt, A.R.I.B.A., a 
member of the staff of the Newport 
Borough Architect, has been appointed 
Assistant to the Cornwall County Archi- 
tect (Mr. S. Pool, A.R.I.B.A.), in con- 
nection with the schools reconstruction 
programme. He has begun his new duties. 


Professional Announcement. 

As from August 16, the address of Mr. 
Wiram C. Inman, F.S.I., M.I.Struct.E., 
is 7, New-square, Lincoln’s-inn, London, 
W.C.2. Tel. No. : Holborn 1005-6. 


From The Builder of 1844 


Saturday, August 17, 1844. Price 3d. 
STILL, we cannot say that in the vast 


augmentation of buildings now environing 


London that a corresponding improvement 
has taken place in architecture. With the 
exception of some few streets and squares, 
some few churches and public edifices, we 
have most decidedly retrograded at the 
west end of the town since 1800. . . the 
architect has, in fact, seldom power to 
follow out the dictates of his taste, the 
interest or obstinacy of individuals govern- 
pr Bie movements.—-From an article on 
eee @ tt was tn 1800, as it is in 
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THE MAIN COURTYARD FROM ADELAIDE ROAD. Below : VIEW FROM AVENUE ROAD. 


“REGENCY LODGE”: FLATS AT SWISS COTTAGE, N.W. 


ROBERT ATKINSON, F.R.I.B.A., AND A. F. B, ANDERSON, F.R.I.B.A., ARCHITECTS. 


leads to the underground garage housing 100 cars. The 


THESE FLATS ARE PLANNED ROUND A CENTRAL COURT 
facing bricks are of a light plum colour with raked-out 


approached from Adelaide-road, N.W.3. There are in 
all 107 flats in nine blocks, each flat having a storeroom joints. Stonework is of cream-coloured cast stone. “he 


in basement. All services use the ramps from Finchley- general contractors for the building work were Messrs. 
and Avenue-roads to the service court, which in turr KE. D. Winn & Co., Ltd. 
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“REGENCY LODGE” 


AN ENTRANCE, FROM COURTYARD, 
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DISCUSSION AT THE R.I.B.A. 


THE second of the discussions in connec- 
tion with the Exhibition of American 
Housing at the Royal Institute of British 
Architects took place at 66, Portland-place, 
W., on Wednesday, August 2. In the 
absence of Mr. Lewis Silkin, who was to 
have presided, Prorgessor Hotrorp occu- 
pied the chair. The principal speakers 
were Major Henry Cain (formerly 
Mayor of Olympia, U.S.A., and now Presi- 
dent of the Puget Sound Planning Com- 
mission); Mr. Charles Hogan, also from 
America; Mr. OC. Bertram Parkes, 
L.R.I.B.A.; and Miss Elizabeth Denby, 
Hon. A.R.1.B.A. 

Masor Carin said they had done two 
kinds of housing in America. They had 
started in 1933, when mortgage fore- 
closures were taking away the houses of 
ordinary people. A number of people then, 
knowing there was something sacred about 
a house, had tried, through Federal legis- 
lation, to make it possible for a person to 
maintain and constantly improve the struc- 
ture over his head. Thus the Federal 
Housing Administration was established, 
its function being to insure mortgage 
loans, and in the years following 1933 this 
agency had enabled 750,000 homes to be 
purchased by families in the middle- 
income groups. Most of the 30,000,000 
families in the United States lived in 
single family or small homes, and the 
trend, possibly through the extension of 
this Federal agency, was towards homes 
which could be operated efficiently with- 
out paid help; the great aids provided for 
the housewife being electricity, automatic- 
ally controlled heat, and efficient floor 
planning. 

Generally speaking, the American home 
cost four or five thousand dollars; there 
were four or five rooms, and the new 
homes were on one floor. More than half 
those homes were of wood with shingle, 
siding or clapboard for the exterior walls. 
The Federal Housing Administration, be- 
sides extending credits for buying, had 
issued loans for improvement and con- 
struction amounting to about 1,400,000,000 
dollars. Another agency was the United 
States Housing Authority. Between 1933 
and America’s declaration of war in 1941, 
560 public housing projects had been com- 
pleted and occupied under this authority. 
The 130,000 families living in these accom- 
modations were of low income and had 
formerly lived in American slums. One of 
the requirements of the Federal Public 
Housing Authority was that whenever a 
unit to which it contributed was con- 
structed, a sub-unit elsewhere must be 
torn down. This tended to eliminate that 
part of American housing which was not 
good. The programme had been carried 
out by 622 local authorities in 39 States— 
the other nine States probably not having 
the legislation permitting local housing 
authorities to be created. The local hous; 
ing authority was a corporate entity 
éreated by law of the municipality. It 
had five members. There might be upon 
it a druggist, an architect, a man of 
jabour, a man of business, a merchant— 
anybody so long as the five people were a 
diversified cross-section representative in 
thought and action of the people living in 
the community. Its members were umpaid. 

Some American housing projects were 
towns within cities. Such was the case 
of Red Hook, in Brooklyn; New York. 
Red Hook had ten thousand houses. Such 
housing authorities were able to provide 
schools, cinemas, etc., and give facilities 
for health and recreation. Prefabrication 
was somewhat of an experiment in 
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HOUSING HALF-A-MILLION FAMILIES 


America. It had come into being because 
from 1935 onwards there had been a de- 
mand for some method of assembly line, 
making it almost possible to order a house 
by catalogue. Prefabricated houses had 
been most successful where the climate 
was temperate, and in such areas great 
things were anticipated from them. 


Public and Private Enterprise. 


Feeling in favour of private enterprise 
was strong in America; there had been 
great struggles to get housing projects 
adopted, and he wondered what would be 
the public attitude towards subsidised 
housing when the war was over. When 
the war came to America it had stopped 
the slum-clearance programme, but 
methods learned during the last days of 
peace had been turned to war purposes. 
The National Housing Agency had full 
responsibility for the nation’s war housing. 
It consulted with the Man-power Commis- 
sion and the War Production Board, 
determined shortages and the ability of 
private builders to meet a case, and, on 
the basis of what private enterprise could 
or could not do, the National Housing 
Agency assigned projects to _ public 
agencies throughout the country. In Sep- 
tember, 1942, 1,298 large-scale projects had 
been assigned, completed, or were under 
construction. In this production, public 
and private enterprise were dovetailed, 
and a great deal has been learned as to 
the type of housing which you could 
legitimately expect a private capitalist to 
undertake. ; 

There were four general types of public 
war housing, 1.e., (a) family units. (b) 
dormitories, (c) war apartments, and (d) 
trailers. All types were temporary except 
the first, and this might be either tem- 
porary or permanent. Family units con- 
sisted of apartments ranging from two to 
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five rooms, in detached houses or rows of 
houses. Community health and recreation 
facilities were provided. Demountable 
houses were useful and had a high salvage 
value. They were made of prefabricated 
sections, but must not be confused with 
prefabricated houses. Dormitories provided 
rooms for individual workers, with cafe- 
teria, shopping centre, infirmary, and 
recreational equipment. War apartments 
were single rooms, equipped with private 
baths and housekeeping facilities. They 
were for people who had to pick up their 
living and go somewhere else, and they 
met that need better than anything else 
thus far designed had done. Trailers were 
a stop-gap solution for housing needs; 
they could be used until housing was 
available, Most of them were equipped 
with electricity and with facilities for 
heating and cooking. They were built by 
private manufacturers. The standard 
called for four occupants, but wings could 
be added until ten or twelve people could 
be accommodated. They were situated in 
camps which had street lighting and sani- 
tary and other facilities. When taken into 
camp, wheels were removed. In 1942 
there were 16,000 trailers in 85 camps. 


American War-Time Housing. 


Mr. Cartes Hogan said that in 
America, as contrasted with England, 
there was still a tremendous resistance to 
publicly subsidised houses. There were 
two bad results from the work of the 
Federal Housing Administration, one of 
these being an inflation of land values, 
and the other an extension of ribbon 
development. American cities were more 
blighted by ribbon development than were 
English ones. There must be slum clearing 
along with housing, but housing as such 
should never be confused with slum clear- 
ance. In America, as here, rehousing was 
too often done on the slum site. Red Hook 
was a case in which the architect had been 
able to relate buildings perfectly to their 
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sites, Architects could put a building or 
set of buildings on a site, while planners 
could make a great plan for the develop- 
ment of a town or region; but in America 
you seldom got architects and planners 
working together. The present method 
produced a patchwork. America had 
started to build a lot of war housing, at 
first old-pattern stuff, then semi-perma- 
nent and then demountable. Then 
America had got back to semi-perma- 
nent. From the first it had been necessary 
to lower standards; with their original 
standards they could not build fast enough 
or get materials fast enough. Critical 
materials had been eliminated, and then 
it had been decided to build in timber 
only. If you built in timber you would 
build more economically, because the plan 
type would be more economical. Then you 
threw out the material you did not have 
tc use and could standardise. America had 
done that, and plans were practically iden- 
tical in a lot of projects throughout the 
country. 

Demountable housing had been done in 
California and the warmer parts of the 
country at first for migratory labour 
gathering the fruit or other harvests. It 
had enabled the getting rid of agricultural 
slums. The fact that the only people to 
get American war housing were those with 
low incomes and who had children had the 
disadvantage that the tenants tended to be 
frequently fighting or to become too ele- 
gant. The latter type were apt to bring 
their prestige symbols with them in the 
shape of furniture; but war housing had 
taught America that nine-tenths of the 
furniture people had was not necessary, 
and that what they really required was 
better built-in. Another thing was that 
these war workers, coming from different 
communities, were strangers to one 
another, and the provision of communal 
facilities was essential. 


Housing in England. 

Miss Exizaseru Densy said that in 1911 
there had been only 8,000,000 homes in this 
country. Half that number had_ been 
added during the next twenty years, yet 
to-day we were considering building 
another four million in ten years. In fact, 
we were virtually rebuilding Britain in 
our own generation. After the last war the 
main weakness in our housing policy had 
been due to our inability to analyse the 
problem. We had started building very 
rapidly on lines laid down without any 
real place relation to our humanitarian and 
sociological needs. We must analyse more 
closely what was our problem in different 
parts of the country for different forms of 
housing. Half a million homes to be built 
within’ perhaps three years after the war 
would be a very big contribution to the 
existing homes of the country. The sort 
of buildings they were to be, the places 
where they were to be built, the kind of 
people for whom they were to be built, and 
the people by whom they were to be built 
had a more important relation to housing 
than appeared on the surface. 

Housing claims would be put forward 
by three main sections of the public. 
First, by people in blitzed areas; secondly, 
slum areas condemned before the war, 
or even condemned before the last war, 
were still in existence and had not had 
proper maintenance during the last five 
years; thirdly, homes were required for 
catching up the shortage of houses, because 
houses had not been built during the last 
five. years. They were also required for 
newly married couples and for people who 
had split off from family groups. Who 
were to have the first half-million houses? 
The Portal house would not be suitable 
for all three types of home. There should 
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be a greater variety of types.of planning 
and. structure. What kind of plan should 
be the basis of a wide variety of types? 
Up and down the country women were 
considering this question with great 
interest. 

Architects should so arrange the house 
that family life could be carried on agree- 
ably and in civilised and pleasant surround- 
ings. It was to be hoped that by the 
equipment put into post-war homes we 
should raise the standard and prestige of 
the housewife. One would like to feel that 
we were going to have the half-million 
homes required of many different plans, 
some suitable to people living alone, others 
suitable for large families taken from in- 
dustrial or rural slums. The rent must be 
within the means of the people who were 
to occupy the houses. She would like 
to feel that the attitude towards the cost 
of housing was different from what she 
had observed after the last war. At that 
time, when we began to slow down housing 
because of financial difficulties, we had not 
asked ourselves what was fundamental in 
the home—what we could do without and 
what we could not do without but must 
produce at a lower cost. All that had 
been done was a completely unintelligent 
lowering of standards without any kind of 
idea of mass-producing essentials and 
lowering costs in that way. 

Mr. C. Bertram ParkEs said that hous- 
ing in this and other countries had suffered 
from the lack of a well-defined objective 
and the almost complete divorcement of 
housing from planning. We needed a well- 
defined plan of action, capable of adjust- 
ment to varying needs, and then we needed 
a directorate charged with ensuring the 
carrying out of that plan. In the past 
municipal housing had been hampered by 
changes of policy on the part of Govern- 
ment. 


Discussion. 

Questions and some discussion followed. 

A lady asked if planners had taken into 
account the fact that wider new roads 
were required in the country? Ribbon 
building was responsible for the death 
of many children. 

Mr. Rove said that a trailer was an 
appanage to a caravan. The trouble with 
the Portal house was that it was only a 
glorified caravan. 

Miss Densy said the Portal house was 
the normal housing size, 630 square feet. 

Mr. BrapweEtt said the standard of size 
had been lowered between the two wars : 
630 square feet was not enough. The other 
day, at a conference of women’s institutes, 
1,000 square feet was laid down as a 
reasonable amount for a family. 

Another speaker said standards were a 
matter of opinion, but when we got such 
a lowering of the roof as we had in the 
Portal house we were retrogressing. In 
Major Cain’s town the new houses were 
semi-permanent, and therefore such ser- 
vices as water, sewerage, gas and elec- 
tricity were provided as for permanent 
structures. This was essential. The tem- 
porary houses should be put upon sites 
arranged by town planners as permanent. 

A lady asked if Major Cain, after his 
experience of the English climate, thought 
prefabricated houses would be suitable 
here? In America what was the propor- 
tion of wages paid as rent? 

Masor Carn replied that in his part of 
America the climate was very similar to 
that of this country; and he was told by 
those who knew more about prefabrication 
than he. did that insulation would ade- 
quately . provide. for. such climatic condi- 
tions. 

Mr. Hocan replied to the question 
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about the proportion of wages paid as 
rent, saying that in American subsidised 
housing the maximum permissible was 
20 per cent., that proportion decreasing 
as the number of children in the family 
increased. 

Another. speaker said the Portal house 
was a good start, but it would be much 
better if not skimped and if it was more 
flexible in design. 

Tue CHAIRMAN, answering the lady who 
had asked the first question, said that 
until we kept our communities out of main 
roads we should never keep children from 
using those roads. There should be more 
open spaces, but local authorities would 
not provide these because it was a matter 
where they received no help from the 
Government. As to the size of the Portal 
house, this was 630 square feet, and the 
recommendation of the Dudley Committee 
was 750 square feet. He thanked the four 


principal speakers on behalf of the 
meeting. 
SOCIETIES & INSTITUTIONS 


R.1.B.A. 
Informal Moning During the Session, 


Tue following Informal Meetings have 
been arranged to take place at 6 p.m. on 
the following dates during the Session 


1944-1945 :— 
1944. 


Tuesday, November 14, ‘‘ The National 
Plan,’’ by Mr. A. W. Kenyon (F.), Chair- 
man of the R.I.B.A. Central Planning Ad- 
visory Committee. | 

Tuesday, December 12, ‘‘ The Architect 
and Organisation of Post-War Building,” 
by Mr. T. P. Bennett, C.B.E. (F.). 


1945. 

Tuesday, January 16, ‘‘ Post-War Hous- 
ing,’’ by Mr. L. H. Keay, Q.B.E. (F.). 

oseday: February 13, ‘‘ The Work of 
the late Sir Edwin Lutyens,’’ by Mr. H. S. 
Goodhart-Rendel (Past-President). 

Tuesday, April 10, ‘‘ The Work of the 
Codes of Practice Committees,’ by Mr. C 
Roland Woods, M.B.E. 

Tuesday, June 19, ‘‘ Post-War Architec- 
tural Education,’’ by Professor L. B. 
Budden, M.A. (F.). ; ; 

Nore.—The annual general meeting will 
be held on May 1, 1945, at 6 p.m. 


THE WELSH SCHOOL OF 
ARCHITECTURE. 


Examination Results, July, 1944. 

The following awards have been made as 
a result of the Sessional Examinations at 
the Welsh School of Architecture, The 
Technical College, Cardiff. Professor L. B. 
Budden, M.A., F.R.I.B.A., and Professor 
R. A. Cordingley, M.A., F.R.I.B.A., were 
the External Examiners. 

Fifth Examination.—For the Diploma awarded 
at the end of the Five Years’ Full-time Day 
Course, with exemption from the R.I.B.A. Final 
Examination and qualifying for Registration 
under the Architects’ Registration Acts: M. C. 
Williams and T. A. Freeston 


Fourth Examination.—Miss J. E. J. Lewis, 
8. H. John, E. W. W. John, W. N. Chapple and 
P. N. Powell. 


Third Examination—For the Certificate 
awarded At the end of the Three Years’ Full-time 
Day Course, with exemption from the R.I.B.A. 
Intermediate Examination: G. K. Porter (Dis- 
tinction), C. Griffiths, Miss E. Evans and D. H. 
Richards. , 

Second Examination.—G. Corne, M. P. David. 
D. W. Fletcher, D. G. Grossey, J. G. Gwilliam, 
W. A. V. James, G. Robinson and H. J. Slade. 

First. Examination.—G. W. Bright, 8. T. Bur- 
ley, Miss D. F. Colcutt, Miss J. 5. Colwill, Miss 
M’ C. Davies, Miss ©. H. Gwilliam, J. RB. 
Gammon, H. A. D. Gibson, G. P. Griffin, J. Lish- 
man, J. H. Phillips, R. H. Lewis, H. M. Hughes, 
A, W. Lamb, K. C. McCutcheon, R. 8. Williams, 
Miss V. Mollin and J. D. Walters. 

Second Examination (Degree of B.Arch.).— 
E. J. Kluge. 
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A NEW YORK HOUSING 
SCHEME 


PARKCHESTER is @ new residential com- 
munity for middle-income families built 
by the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany in the Bronx, New York City. It 
transformed 1294 acres of land, thy of it 
free from building, into a park-like suburb 
of apartment homes conforming to the 
modern viewpoint in respect to conveni- 
ence, sunlight, and open space. 

There are 658 buildings on _ the 
estate, of which 51 are apartment blocks 
consisting of 171 units, housing about 
35,000 people. Five ramp garages accom- 
modate nearly 3,000 cars. There is also 
a cinema theatre with 2,000 seats, shop- 
ping centres, a post office, and banks. The 


buildings cover 27.4 per cent. of the whole 4 1 


site, gardens and recreation ground 51.4 


per cent., and roads or parkways the i 


remaining 21.2 per cent. 

The construction, planning and equip- 
ment were carefully studied, radiators are 
concealed; ‘and bedroom windows have 
special ventilating sections; outer walls 
have glass-wool insulation. 
with such provision it must. be remembered 
that New [York is some 10 degrees farther 
south than London, approximately in the 
same latitude as Naples, and that it ex- 
periences extremes of temperature un- 
known in England. This also affects the 
height to which buildings may be carried 
without unduly restricting sunlight; in 
this case they range from six to twelve 
storeys high. 

The general plan is a complete depar- 
ture from the rectangular block system 
characteristic of the usual city develop- 
ment in the U.S.A., as can be seen in the 
aerial view. Two broad parkways divide 
the site diagonally. One, starting from the 
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AERIAL VIEW OF PARKCHESTER, FROM THE SOUTH. 


railway station at the south-west corner, 
curves away to the north-east; the other 
runs nearly straight from south-east to 
north-west. At the intersection is a park 
containing fine old trees and an attrac- 
tive gardens with a large central foun- 
tain. Each of the four sections contains 
an inner park area or campus, and supple- 
menting these are gardens, lawns, and 


FLOWER GARDENS IN PARKCHESTER’S CENTRE PARK, 


recreational sections, providing six wading 
pools, five basket-ball courts, four roller- 
skating ovals, 10 pieces of climbing appa- 
ratus, 20 shuffle-board courts, seven 
paddle tennis-courts, five horseshoe pitch- 
ing courts, 69 swings, 20 slides, 14 sand- 
boxes, and a large soft-ball field. Safety 
measures are basic elements in the plan; 
sixteen employees supervise children’s. 
activities, and in three years not one child. 
nor adult has been hurt in a traffic 
accident. 

The landscaping programme included’ 
the planting of 3,700 trees—maple, birch, 
oak, pine, honey-locust, lime, elm, dog- 
wood, crab apple, thorn, magnolia, and 
many others, also 35,000 hedge plants and 
flowering shrubs, and 300,000 ground-cover- 
plants. : 

The rentals, including gas and electri- 
city, range from 32 dollars per month for 
two-roomed flats to 71 dollars for five- 
roomed ones. Work on the scheme was 
begun in 1938, and practically completed 
early in 1943. It had been entirely car- 
ried through by the enterprise of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
with the technical advisers employed by 
them. 

‘[The foregoing notes are based on an 
article in the Housing and Planning 
News-Bulletin, of 41, Russell-square, 
London, W.C.1, by whose courtesy the 
accompanying illustrations are given.] 


Ministry of Health Loans. 

The X10.H. announces that loans were- 
sanctioned during the quarter ended June 
30, 1944, to local authorities in England’ 
and Wales as follows : Housing, £464,881 ; 
Municipal Services (including clinics, 
sanatoria and mental hospitals), £323,437 ; 
swimming pools, playing fields, recreation 
grounds, open spaces, etc., £29,474; water: 
supply, £99,311; disposal of waste pro- 
ducts (sewerage and sewage disposal and 
refuse destruction), £83,391; education 
services (including libraries, and 
museums), £45,337; air-raid precautions, 
£98,530; roads and bridges (including: 
private street works), £29,859; other ser- 
vices (including loans to defray contribu- 
tions, etc., under War Damage Act, 1941- 
1943), £414,427.—Total, £1,588,647 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


{Whilst we are glad to publish letters on profes- 
sional and other matters of interest to our readers, 


“4t must be understood that we do not oaueeerey 
w 


" se the remarks of correspondents, who 
~oblige us if they will express their views as briefly 
as possible.) 


Prime Cost and Provisional Sums. 
To THe Eprtor or The Builder. 

Str,—I have been interested in follow- 
ing the correspondence on the above sub- 
ject, with its divergent views, and read- 
ing articles by Mr. Tatchell and Messrs. 
‘Creswell and Greig. 

Surely the solution is one at which the 
writers of the last article hint, viz., to 
define the expressions clearly in the bill, 
since they are not defined by the condi- 
tions of contract. Their fourth paragraph 
explains the customary application of the 
terms, and I think that the following 
clauses, which I usually include in the 
preliminary bill, are in line with that 
interpretation :— 

The term ‘Provide the sum’ herein 
shall indicate a provisional sum for work 
to be executed by specialists who are 
** nominated sub-contractors:’’” within thé 
meaning of clause 21 of the Conditions 
of Contract, and such sums include a 
cash discount to the contractor of 24 per 
cent, The contractor must add for profit, 
use of water, plant, scaffolding, hoisting 
tackle “and affording general facilities. 
The words “attend” and “ attendance ” 
shall be read to include such items. 

Where the contractor is instructed. to 
“include a provisional sum,” the amount 
of which is already carried to the cash 
column, such sum shall be used. as 
directed by the architect and deducted in 
whole or in part if not required, and all 
profit, attendance, etc., shall be deemed 
to be included in such sum. 

Where the initials P.C. are used, the 
sums so designated are to be expended 
on goods to be obtained from “ nomi- 
nated suppliers’ within the meaning of 
clause 22 of the Conditions of Contract. 
Such sums include a cash discount to 
the- contractor of 5 per cent. Delivery to 
the site is included, unless otherwise 
«stated, but the contractor must add for 
profit, getting in, unpacking. and re- 
turning empties, carriage paid. 

The intention of these clauses is that 
‘the estimator, seeing the initials P.C., 
shall say at once, ‘‘Ha! Something | 
have got to fix, and I get 5 per cent.’’ 
Seeing the words ‘‘ Provide the sum,’’ he 
says ‘“‘Somebody else’s job, but I get 
2 per cent.’’ The p.c. price can either be 
for so many articles at. so much each, or 
** Allow the p.c. sum of £x for sanitary 
fittings.”’” Fixing, if’ not described with 
the item, would be measured separately. 

The different discounts allowed by 
clauses 21 and 22 of the R.I.B.A. Condi- 
tions of Contract make it essential to dis- 
tinguish two categories, and it seems very 
convenient, if not common sense, that the 
distinction in these terms should follow 
the same lines, particularly as paragraph 4 
of Messrs. Creswell and Greig’s article 
indicates that this is in accordance with 
accepted definitions. 

It would meet the definitions in Mr. 
Creswell’s book, those giveni by him and 
Mr. Greig in their article, and, incident- 
-ally, my own and many other people’s 
practice, if the Contracts Tribunal would 
-delete ‘‘ prime cost or’’ in the first line of 
clause and “or provisional’’ in the 
first line of clause 22. But even if both 
terms stand in both clauses, there seems 
‘to be no reason against making one’s own 
definition of both in the bill, and using 
‘them accordingly. 


London, W.13. ArrHor J. Wits. 
Competitions and Service Architects 
Abroad. 


To rae Eprror or The Builder. 
Sm,—Recently a number of competi- 
‘tions have been held from which archi- 
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tects serving abroad have been virtually 
barred; insufficient time was allowed be- 
fore the closing date. Had the date been 
about two months later it would have 
teen possible for men in India, Africa and 
elsewhere to take part. 

The fact that winners of recent com- 
petitions are serving in the Armed Forces 
shows that such men have time and 
facilities to compete. Some of them are 
far from home and feel that it is only 
through competitions that they can have a 
small share in professional work in this 
country. Special consideration of their 

osition would be enormously appreciated. 
f very much hope that when future com- 
petitions are arranged, a time schedule 
will be planned to allow for entries even 
from the Far East. 

E, V. Penn, 
Acting General Secretary, 
Association of Building Technicians. 
London, 8.W.1 


Housing Densities. 
To tHe Eprror or The Builder. 

Srr,—In your issue of August 4, Mr. 
Boughton again upholds the aged banner 
of short-frontage planning, at the same 
time leading with some weighty socio- 
logical and economic factors, which at first 
reading gave me the feeling of an estate- 
laden feudal lord. My present residence 
is situated on a site 31 ft. wide by 140 ft. 
deep. 

However, on giving the sociological 
factor the broad-minded study recom- 
mended, I find that Mr. Boughton is con- 
vinced that when given about three times 
as much land:as the pre-1914 slum-dweller, 
the small householder will have all that is 
necessary. All that is necessary for what? 
He certainly will not have all that is 
necessary should he wish for privacy from 
his neighbour’s radio and the freedom to 
castigate his family without being over- 
heard, or should his wife wish to. push 
the pram from the back garden to the 
front of the house without manipulating 
it along a narrow alley. 

Furthermore, if this unfortunate ‘‘ man 
in the street ’’ should dare to commit the 
cardinal sin of desiring something a little 
above the bare bones of necessity, or of 
even wanting the return of 1939 twelve 
houses to the acre planning, then he is 
to be doomed to disappointment. Surely, 
after the war, our aim is to be of a higher 
order than this. 

Mr. Boughton has stated that he is 
healthy and happy living in his house on 
a 27-ft. frontage site. | During the last 
twenty years have been healthy and 
happy living in houses on 17 ft. 
6in., 40 ft., 90 ft. and 31 ft. front- 
age sites, but I can assure him that the 
freedom of a spacious plot promotes a hap- 
piness which can never be experienced on 
a narrow, cramped site. 

Concerning the economic aspect, Mr. 
Boughton regards the use of more land 
than the bare minimum, in order to pro- 
vide a pleasant setting, a childish waste. 
He takes a poor view of brains engaged 
on evolving something pretty, in spite of 
the fact that the Oxford Dictionary cites 
the use of the word in connection with 
cottages as being typically English. 
My remarks on well leid-oad ground, 
good backgrounds and the placing of trees 
and hedges in relation to dwellings, ap- 
parently merit such a galaxy of inverted 
commas as to suggest that such refine-, 
ments are only for the plutocracy. I am 
certain that many a council house owner 
would tell Mr. Boughton how many plea- 
sant trees and shrubs can be purchased 
for £5, and how many ingenious back- 
ground schemes can be obtained from the 
weekly gardening papers, also of the 


‘ 
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amount of personal toil available to carry 
such schemes into effect, if only the kina 
planners will give him the chance. 

To associate long-frontage planning and 
good siting with “ arty,’ uneconomic de- 
sign is naive. The suggestion that short- 
frontage planning is particularly. suitable 
for temporary houses presupposes a wider 
plot being more suitable at a later date for 
a permanent building. When the time 
comes to turn some people from their 20-ft. 
wide plots in order to provide additional 
width for the remainder, I foresee a situa- 
tion which would be best avoided at the 
outset. 

A careful analysis of the well-balanced 
minds of a number of advocates of longer 
frontages caused the following broad and 
convincing facts to emerge :— 

(1) All considered spaciousness a primary 
factor in the prevention of small property 
degeneration, and one that is well worth 
the nation affording. 

(2) All had performed the elementary 
calculations required to show that it is 
cheaper to pack houses on narrow strips 
rather than to arrange them on similar 
areas having a wider frontage. 

(3) All thought that the folk who will 
occupy these houses would prefer the 
added breathing space, even to the extent 
of paying slightly more for it. 

(4) The principal opponents of eight or 
nine to the acre planning will probably be 
those owning acres ripe for development. 


In conclusion, I feel that the individual 
domestic house is a structure demanding a 
site of certain minimum proportions which 
are quite clearly defined, and which can- 
not be pared down without serious faults 
arising. Where land is scarce, as is the 
case on the fringe of cities, and. where the 
population is denser, would it not be better 
to consider homes of a different type? For 
example, multi-storey flats, or well- 
arranged terraces with communal features 
as illustrated in the Reilly scheme for 
Birkenhead? 

Matcorm HENDERSON. 

Rickmansworth, Herts. 


Post-War Building Practice. 
To tHe Eprror or The Builder. 


Sm,—Your editorial in the August 4 
issue was very timely, and will, I hope, 
bear fruit.. Some months ago I attended 
a lecture by an official of a trade union 
who holds a position of great influence. 
He emphasised. that post-war buildings 
should not be permitted under a certain 
specified standard; that there should be 
no more “‘ jerry builders ”” who economised 
on materi by omissions, bad mixing, 
substitutions, etc. 

When he had finished I inquired whether 
the trade unions were prepared to help in 
this good work, whether they were pre- 
pared to advise their members to decline 
to carry out work which was obviously 
poor or even bad, and, more particularly, 
if they would exclude from their unions 
men who were incapable of giving a 
sound job according to their trade, or 
who wilfully skimped their work. 

The reply was interesting. It was for 
the surveyor or the architect to see that 
the work was properly done. It was not 
for trade unions to see that a tradesman 
was skilled or that he was honest at his 
work. 

How much could be done in the direc- 
tion you indicate if only the Unions would 
assist instead of confining themselves to 
things purely financial and welfare. The 
old guilds encouraged craftsmanship ; the 
new unions would not appear to be inter- 


ested. 
R. A. Bienam, F.S.I. 
London, W.1; 
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Repair of War-damaged Houses. 
To THE Eprror or 7'he Builder. 

Srr,—The report contained in your issue 
of August 4 of the meeting of the Wimble- 
don Borough Council on July 5 has caused 
this Federation some concern. It is 
apparent that the councillors referred to 
could have little knowledge of the building 
industry or the make-up of either employer 
or employee who claim to be British 
citizens. 

In Southern England it cannot be denied 
that the industry has rallied admirably to 
the present emergency. In assisting the 
national effort the medium-sized builder is 
sacrificing his all. He is called upon to 
work under a contract which can show 
nothing but loss to him, and he can only 
yemain in business so long as his capital 
lasts. He is not anxious to make profits 
out of our misfortunes, but it is essential in 
everybody’s interests that the return be 
sufficient to provide a living. Compare the 
conditions and terms of the Ministry of 
Home Security Prime Cost Contract with 
the War Damage Commission terms con- 
tained in ROD. 1. ; 

The essence.of any grouses the councillors 
of Wimbledon may have emanates from the 
fountain-head, the lack of co-ordination 
between the Ministry of Health and the 
_ Ministry of Works. The disclosure that 
a borough like Wimbledon employs a 
direct labour force of 425 men 1is_sur- 
prising. No local authority should be 
allowed to employ more direct labour than 
is necessary for the maintenance of its own 
properties. : : | 

This Federation opposed to its utmost in 
1940 the attempt by local authorities to 
build up large direct labour forces. It is 
snteiiaaiinal and an investigation into 
the cost of work carried out by such forces 
might be a revelation, not only to the in- 
dustry but to the public at large. 

Nobody can deny that, however hard 
they try, it is an impossibility for local 
authorities to carry out work in the in- 
dustry at anything like the prices at which 
it can be executed by private enterprise. 


L. B. VENNING, 
Secretary, Federation of 
Master Builders. 


London, N.1. 





To THE Epitor or The Builder. 
Srr,—I would like to comment qn the 
report in 7'he Builder of August 4, dealing 
with the Borough of Wimbledon’s labour 
difficulties. It is stated that the Borough 
has its own Works Department, employ- 
ing 425 men. If thic is so, it is a scandal 


and a situation which gets all builders ‘‘ on © 


the raw.”’ The object of a works depart- 
ment should be to maintain only its own 
property; it would thereby have no cause 
to denude the legitimate builder of the 
labour he has trained and requires. 

Has the Borough of Wimbledon heard of 
the Emergency Works Organisation? If 
not, let them visit my borough—Willesden 
—where, on the occasion of an “ inci- 
dent,’ the builders as a whole rush to the 
site and in quick time made houses 
weathertight. 

It is wholly wrong to allege that 
builders withhold their labour from bomb 
damage for private work for the sake of 
profit. It is not so, but could it be won- 
dered at if they did? In my experience 
all builders look on this first-aid work as 
something which merits their whole- 
hearted consideration. As a whole, the 
industry is distressed at the discomfort the 
community have to suffer, firstly, as the 
result’ of these fly-bombs, and secondly, 
the lack of foresight on the part of the 
authorities in not dealing more generously 
with properties damaged in the earlier 
bombing. 
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The. suggestion of anti-patriotism made 
by. a councillor evinces a total lack of 
knowledge of builders and their ideals. 
Builders, like all other trades, run their 
business as a livelihood, not a hobby 
always, and, this being so, why should 
they be singled out in a time of national 
emergency to lend their labour to the com- 
munity on a percentage which returns 
ractically no profit? We have recently 
sere that about 800,000 houses have been 
damaged by the fly-bomb, and on an 
examination of many sites I have come 
to the conclusion that of these about 10 
per cent. are damaged to about 50 per 
cent. of their value, a further 10 per cent. 
about 25 per cent. of their value, and the 
remainder, were an average taken, could 
be made habitable for an expenditure of 
less than £50 per house. Ona cost such 
as this the War Damage Commission pay 
25 per cent. and the Ministry of Works 
the same percentage for that expenditure 
on maintenance of their properties. 

Surely this temporary rebousing of an 
unhappy section of the community is a 
case where the “‘ labour is worth its hire,”’ 
and should be recompensed on a similar 
basis. 

Let the Borough of Wimbledon look to 
it, and do what it can to get this injustice 
remedied, and not throw mud at an indus- 
try which has more feeling and sympathy 
than any borough ever had. 

CravuDEe BAstaBLe. 

Harlesden, N.W.10. 


Building and Allied Trades’ Appeal for 
Sea Cadet Corps. 
To THE Epitor or The Builder. 
Smr,—You will have observed a leading 
article in 7'he T’imes on July 22, and also 
a long letter in connection with the work 
of the Navy League. Our country owes a 
great deal to the Navy League, and your 


‘readers may be interested to know that a 


special letter has been sent to most of the 
firms connected with the building and 
allied trades. This appeal has been signed 
by Sir George M. Burt, of John Mowlem 
and Co., Ltd., J. W. Laing, of John Laing 
and Son, Ltd., Sir Dudley Pryke, Bart., 
President, Building Industry Distributors, 
and Sir P. Malcolm Stewart, 0.B.E., D.L., 
J.P., President, National Council of Build- 
ing Material Producers. 

attach a copy of the appeal that has 
been sent out, and in view of the great 
work which is being done by the Sea Cadet 
Corps should be most grateful if you would 
give publicity and the support of your 
journal to this good cause. 


J. W. Larne. 
London, N.W.7. 


We take the following extracts from the 
letter referred to :— 


“At the urgent request of the 
Admiralty, the Sea Cadet Corps has been 
expanded nearly five-fold in the last two 
years, and the League is responsible for 
the administration and for the provision 
of training quarters with social, recrea- 
tional and welfare services. These we 
believe are essential if we are to attract 
and hold the interest of the youth of the 
country. When peace comes there will 
be a tendency to relax, and if we are 
compelled to wait for months or perhaps 
vears for headquarters to be built for the 
local units, we might lose our grip com- 
pletely on the imagination of those in the 
Sea Cadet Corps as well.as those who may 
wish to join. In training our youth in 
habits of self-discipline, initiative and 
good citizenship we are building most 
surely for the future happiness and 
security of our country and Empire. 

“Requests from units for accommo- 
dation already amount to over £100,000, 
and though to build in war time is im- 
possible, from time to time premises are 
offered on such advantageous terms that 
these opportunities ought to be taken. 
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“The First Lord of the Admiralty re. 
cently spoke of the ‘... . great work which 
is being done by the Sea Cadet Corps’ 
and said ‘It would have been very much 
more difficult for us to have carried on 
these troublesome days in the war at sea 
i€ it had not been for that steady stream 
of fine youth which has come from the 
Cadet Corps...’ ‘ The Admiralty are very 
much in support of the appeal which is 
being made.’ 

“ Mr. Churchill wrote :— 

‘““* We are all deeply sensible of the 
valuable work undertaken by the Navy 
League. It is our hope that this work 
will be continued to such extent as the 
available funds will allow.’ 

‘In the mers Navy and Merchant Ser- 
vice, whose thrilling achievements make 
us so proud of our heritage of the sea, 
there are thousands of former Sea Cadets 
and they are regularly adding to their 
numbers each month, 

“Thus this Corps, founded by the Navy 

League 40 years ago, with its eager, 
patriotie youth, trained entirely in their 
spare time, has now become a principal 
source from which our sea Services draw 
their personnel. This, then, is the organi- 
sation for which we appeal, confident 
that for the sake of those who so will- 
ingly give their services and offer their 
lives to our country, this Corps from 
which they sprang will receive your most 
generous support.” 
** We gladly commend this appeal to our 
readers, and trust that they will respond 
to it generously. Cheques should be crossed 
and made payable to ‘‘ The Sea Cadet 
Corps,’’ and addressed to Admiral Sir 
Lionel Halsey, G.C.M.G., etc., Chairman 
of the Navy League, Grand Buildings, 
Trafalgar-square, London, W.C.2.—Ed. 


Training for the Building Industry. 
To rae Eprror or The Builder. 

Sm,—The Government White Paper on 
Training for the Building Industry, though 
vague as most White Papers are, is very 
good as far as it goes. But, in my opinion, 
it does not go far enough. 

It is proposed to train large numbers of 
craftsmen from the Army and other sources 
for the industry, and implied that such 
trainees will remain either on Army 
ray, Ja or on a similar rate of pay from 
the Government whilst training. 

So far, so good, but what of the tech- 
nical personnel which will be wanted for 
the programme? Numbers of us who held 
such positions in the industry as time- 
keepers, clerks, checkers and other minor 
but necessary occupations, will wish to 
better our chances of employment and 
train to be estimators, quantity surveyors, 
and suchlike. “ 

_ In my-case, I was a timekeeper when I 
joined up. I have taken advantage of the 
Army scheme by means of which soldiers 
can take correspondence courses, and have 
enrolled for a course with the view to 
taking my L.I.0.B. examination. But it 
is obvious that under Service conditions, 
however favourably placed one may be in 
the job which the Army gives one to do, it 
is difficult to get in as much study in a 
twelvemonth as would be possible in three 
months in civil life. Is the Government 
going to give us a chance? 

_ And then, as you have so often stressed 
in your columns, architects will be needed 
in large numbers. Is the young man who 
was unable to be articled or otherwise em- 
ployed in an architect’s office, to be penal- 
ised because he has been called to serve his 
country in the armed forces? 

Six months’ hard work at a. technical 
school with adequate subsistence grants, 
would enable such people as I have men- 
tioned to catch up on their four years’ 
missed studies. 

R. Harrison 


(S.Q.M.S., R.A.0.C.). 
H.Q., 151 Sub Area, C.M.F. 
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THE WAR DAMAGE ACT AND ARCHITECTS 


Sir Matcomm Trustram Eve, K.C., 
Chairman of the War Damage Com- 
mission, read a paper at the R.1.B.A. on 
the above subject on Tuesday, June 27. 
The text has just been released for publi- 
cation, and is now given in full. The 
President, Mr. Percy Thomas, was in the 
chair. 

Str Matcorm said: I should like to 
preface my remarks to you this evening 
with an expression of gratitude to the 
President and Council of the Institute for 
giving me this opportunity of speaking to 
you. The idea originated with the Presi- 
dent some months ago, and, I need 
hardly say, was gladly accepted by 
myself. 

I am personally extremely pleased to 
have-been given this opportunity of meet- 
ing the Institute. The link between your 
work as architects and ours as a Com- 
mission is necessarily a close one, and I 
very gladly record that the co-operation 
which your Institute has been good 
enough to give us has been close also. 
I should like to express our ig warm 
appreciation of the great help that has 
been given to us by your Acting Secretary, 
Mr. Sprage. One-third of our Deputy 
Commissioners, who, I assure you, are 
rendering a public service very much 
valued by the Commission, are fellow 
members of yours. This leads me to a 
particular mention of Mr. Howitt, a 
member of your Council. He was one of 
the three representatives of our Deputy 
Commissioners who spent many 
laborious weeks with the Committee 
which hammered out the new procedure 
with which I propose to deal this 
evening, and which is recorded in the 
pamphlet of which you have all been 

iven a copy. You will, knowing Mr. 
Frowitt, be no more surprised than I that 
the Commission found his knowledge and 
advice to be of inestimable value. There 
is one last point that I should like to 
mention on this subject. In the carry- 
ing out of our work our technical staff 
must play an increasingly important part, 
and you may, I think, be interested to 
know that of our professionally qualified 
staff, both architects and surveyors, 61 
per cent., or nearly two out of every 
three, are members of your Institute. I 
hope that that fact will bring to you as 
much assurance as it brings to me 
comfort. 

I am speaking to-day to the title of 
“The War Damage Act and Architects,” 
and I am going to take as my brief our 
new pamphlet, ROD 1, to which I have 
already referred. I ought to assure you 
at once that there is no sinister signifi- 
cance in its name. ‘“ ROD” means 
nothing worse than “‘ Repair of Damage.” 
It is designed as an instrument of 
measure, not of punishment! There was, 
in fact, a little friendly competition in 
the office for the privilege of naming this 
child. My own modest contribution of 
COW (Cost of Works) was rejected with 
scorn, as the connection with milking 
was too obvious. 

Before I say a few words about our 
new procedure in ROD 1, I think it might 
be helpful to glance back for a moment 
to certain salient facts in the Com- 
mission’s short past history. 

The Commission came into existence in 
the Spring of 1941. At that time there 
were well over two million buildings in 
this country which had suffered varying 
degrees of war damage. Our first duty 
was to devise an organisation and collect 
a staff capable of dealing not only with 
this mountain of arrears, but also with 
the work of assessing and paying for the 
additional damage which the enemy 
would continue to inflict. The initial 
task was thus a heavy one. The position 
was complicated by the circumstances 
facing the building industry. Meeting 
unparalleled difficulties with regard to 
labour, materials, and conditions of work, 
it was called upon to do essential repairs 
to war-dama houses and factories with 


speed, and at the same time to carry out 
the heavy programme of new building 
made necessary by the Government’s war 
plans. The Commission was left with no 
open, if it was to get on with the work 
which it was appointed to do, but to fit 
od policy to the conditions as it found 
them. 


Three Rules. 

The nearer our procedure can approach 
to that of a normal building contract, the 
easier it is for all concerned. Something, 
therefore, nearer an ideal system of 
administration would, I suggest, have 
involved the application of the following 
three rules :— 

1. To inspect war damage before it 
was repaired, and to agree with 
claimants before the works were done 
thé extent of the repairs to be paid for 
by the Commission. 

2. To agree, whenever possible, before 
the works were executed, what the cost 
of the works payable by the Com- 
mission should be, and to provide a 
procedure for approval of tenders and 
competitive estimates. 

3. To publish to claimants, their pro- 
fessional advisers, and builders, the 
financial basis upon which the Com- 
mission would pay for war damage 
repairs where the system of cost plus 
was inevitable. 

Not one of these rules has, in fact, been 
entirely practicable until the present 
time. In the first place, the Commission 
has not, and could not have got, the staff 
necessary to prepare or to check specifi- 
cations or estimates in advance of the 
work, and at the same time pay many 
thousands of claims each week. The 
inevitable result has been that for three 
years or so we have seldom come into 
the picture until after the repairs have 
been carried out and it is time for pay- 
ment to be made. Circumstances also 
forced the building industry, as well as 
the Government and everyone else, to 
depart from the methods of contracting 
usual in peace time. No longer was there 
om in the ordinary sense of the 
word, and use became general of the 
system known as “cost plus,” which I 
need not describe to you. Also, the 
formulation of any rigid yardstick of 
rices or charges was for a time equally 
impracticable. There was, in fact, no 
unanimity in the industry as to the 
proper charges, and working conditions 
were constantly changing. The Com- 
mission, therefore, had to feel its way 
cautiously, and, while using certain 
scales of remuneration well known in the 
industry as a general guide, slowly to 
work out their application in tease 
abnormal conditions. Considering all the 
difficulties, I claim that by and large the 
decisions of the Commission have 
generally been accepted as fair, but, 
while this may be claimed, it must be 
admitted that there were serious disad- 
vantages—sometimes to the claimant, 
sometimes to the builder, sometimes to 
the Commission—and we have been 
anxious to devise'and be ready with 
remedies as soon as was reasonably prac- 
ticable. 

It is with that background that the 
pamphlet which you have in front of 
you, called ROD 1, was issued. If I may 
put it in a sentence, this pamphlet is 
our attempt to apply to the practice of 
the War Damage Commission, to the 
greatest extent possible, the three rules 
which I have mentioned. I want you to 
bear in mind one very important factor, 
namely, that while the Commission has 
one of the functions of the building 
owner, namely, to pay the bill, it has not 
got the other functions of the building 
owner, namely, the right to say what the 
works should be, the right to choose the 
architect, the right to choose the quantity 
surveyor, and the right to choose the 
builder. Therefore, to fit in our pro- 


cedure as nearly as possible to the pro- 
cedure which you all know is not an easy 
task, but this is our attempt to perform 
that task. 

I should like to say at the outset how 
extremely grateful all of us in the Com- 
mission are for the assistance that we 
have obtained from this Institute, from 
the Chartered Surveyors’ Institution, from 
the Auctioneers’ and Estate Agents’ In- 
stitute, and from the National Federation 
of Building Trades Employers. We could 
not have done this without that. help. 
We have done it with that help. 

_ Taking the three rules that I have men- 
tioned, I should like to indicate how we 
have tried to meet them in this pamphlet. 


Rule 1: Inspection before Repair. 

_ I said that the first rule was: “To 
inspect war damage before it was 
repaired,’ and to agree with claimants 
before the works were done the extent of 
the repairs to be paid for by the Com- 


? 


mission.” I think we. have now met that 
completely. In paragraph 8, on page 3, 
we say:— 


“It is very important that claimants 
should reach prior agreement with the 
Commission on the matters referred to in 
paragraphs 5, 6 and 7, whatever the 
amount involved, and on those referred 
to in paragraphs 14 to 19 if the cost of 
the works will be £250 or more. Failure 
to do so may result not only in delay in 
settling the claim, but in loss to the 
clatmant for the reasons given in para- 
graph 4.” 

Paragraphs 5, 6, and 7 read :— 

5. “The Commission is concerned only 
with the repair of war damage. If a 
claimant, his professional adviser, or his 
builder, is in doubt whether a particular 
item of work is necessitated by war 
damage, reference should be made to the 
Commission’s. Regional Office before the 
works are undertaken as war damage 
repairs.” 

6. “The Commission has no power to 
pay for the’ repair of war-damaged 
‘goods.’ It is only concerned with war 
damage to ‘land’ as defined in Section 
103 of the War Damage Act. The distinc- 
tion between ‘land’ and ‘ goods’ is dis- 
cussed in paragraphs 1-10 of the first 
series of Practice Notes issued by the 
Commission, to which reference eB 
be made if any difficulty is felt as to the 
construction of Section 103. Broadly 
speaking, ‘land’ for the purpose of the 
War Damage Act includes land and build- 
ings erected thereon and rateable plant 
and machinery. If there is any doubt 
whether the damage is to ‘land’ or 


‘goods,’ the question should be referred . 


to the Commission’s Regional Office, 
before the works are commenced.” 

7. “Where. a claimant proposes to 
make good war damage by works which 
include alterations or additions he is 
strongly advised, unless the alterations 
or additions are of a minor character and 
will not be likely to increase the cost of 
the making good, to consult the Regional 
Office before the works are commenced, 
in order that (a) it may be established 
that the proposed works constitute altera- 
tions or additions for which the Com- 
mission is authorised to pay as part of a 
cost of works payment, and (b) the ‘ per- 
missible amount’ (see paragraph 3 
above) may be estimated.” 

Paragraph 15, which deals with works 
costing more than £250, says: — 

_ “In order that the Commission may be 
in a position to discuss with the claimant 
the most suitable terms of agreement for 
the necessary works, sufficient particulars 
(including, if prepared, a specification or 
bills of quantities) of all the works neces- 
sary to make good the war damage, or, 
where less than complete reinstatement 
is proposed, particulars of the works 
which are to carried out, should be 
supplied, together with a _ statement 
showing in what respects, if any, the 
work includes maintenance or other 
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repairs not attributable to war damage or 
alterations or additions to the property. 

These particulars should be sent to 
the Regional Office with a request for 
approval of the proposed works for 
making good war damage.” 

Therefore, in the case of works costing 
more than £250, we suggest obtaining 
prior approval by sending in, in the 
normal way, the specification or the bill 
of quantities, so that the matter can be 
(liscussed and agreed before the works 
are begun, : 

With regard to works costing any 
umount, we offer in paragraphs 5, 6, and 7 
to answer, before the execution of the 
work, the questions: “‘ Is it war damage ? 
is it land or goods? Are there alterations 
or additions, and, if so, what is the effect 
on the war damage payment? 

Before passing to the second rule, I 
should like to say one further word about 
alterations and additions. The subject is 
1 complicated one in the Act, but there 
is nothing in the War Damage Act, as 
some people seem to think there is, for- 
bidding alterations and additions being 
carried out in the course of making good 
war damage. The Commission wants to 
help as much as it can to see that proper 
alterations and proper additions are made 
where required, but the Commission is 
authorised to pay only for the cost of 
identical reinstatement. I think you will 
agree that it is a perfectly fair ‘provision 
in the Act that the owner can recover 
only the cost of reinstating the property 
to what it was before, but that does not 
mean, as some people seem to think, that 
he is obliged only to do that. It is only a 
money provision and we do invite all of 
you who are concerned with such cases 
to come along with your proposals and 
discuss them ahead of the works, so that 
we can tell how much we can pay, and 
whether the alterations and additions are 
all right. I use the words “all right ”’ 
because there is a limit to what can 
genuinely be called alterations and addi- 
tions. .I am not going to lay down, and I 
think it would be very dangerous to lay 
down in general terms where that limit 
it, but obviously if you put up an entirely 
different building, of’ quite a different 
type and size, you cannot expect us to 
say that you are making good war damage 
with alterations and additions. Where 
the limit is will depend on the facts of 
the case, and that is another reason why 
we suggest that it is better to come before 
the event rather than after it. ‘ 


Rule 2: Agreement of Cost before 
Execution of Works. 

T suggest that we have now met Rule 1, 
and I will now turn to Rule 2, which 
was: ‘‘To agree, whenever possible, 
before the works were executed, what the 
cost of the works payable by the Com- 
mission should be, and to provide a pro- 
cedure for approval of tenders and com- 
petitive estimates.’”’ In that connection 
IT ask you to look at Section II of the 
pamphlet, which starts with paragraph 
13, as follows :— 

‘“At present the Commission cannot 
undertake to give prior approval to speci- 
fications or estimates for works costing 
less than £250. The Commission is, of 
course, not averse from lump sum con- 
tracts for works costing below £250, but it 
will require to be satisfied that the price 
is reasonable before the claim is met. 
Until further notice, it will be prepared 
to accept accounts presented in accord- 
ance with paragraphs 20 to 35 below as 
representing the most convenient manner 
of charging for this kind of work.” 

The reference to paragraphs 20 to 35 
means “‘ Cost plus.”” We have got to draw 
the line somewhere. It is publicly known 
that we have got over three million 
customers, and quite clearly we have not 
at the present moment a staff capable of 
dealing with tenders or specifications in 
every case, however small, before the 
works are done. We therefore have to 
fix some limit, and we have succeeded, 
with a little difficulty, in getting down to 
£250. That is the present limit. We may 
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find that we can alter it later on, but at 
the present moment that is the limit 
beyond which it would not be fair to the 
public to say that we can go, I suggest 
anyhow, that the great majority of cases 
below this limit will continue, for the 
present, to be dealt with on prime cost 
plus a percentage. If there is an estimate 
or a tender under that figure of £250, 
naturally we shall not refuse to receive it, 
but we shall have to deal with it, as now, 
after the event. 

In the case of works costing more than 
£250, we set out in paragraph 14 three of 
the commonest forms of contract with 
which we have to deal, and we say in 
that paragraph :— 

‘*‘ Works for the repair of war damage 
will ordinarily be executed upon the 
basis of :— 

(a) a lump sum _ price—ascertained 
with or without drawings, by reference 
to specification with or without bills of 
quantities, or to builder’s specification 
and estimate—in all cases determined 
as a result of tenders; or 

(b) prime cost plus a fixed fee; or 

(c) prime cost plus a percentage. 

The Commission desires to encourage 
the use of (a). The use of (b) is pre- 
ferred to (c). 

The Commission recognises that there 
will be cases where some other basis, 
such as a schedule of prices, may be 
employed. 

As mentioned in paragraph 8 above, 
claimants, or those acting for them, 
would be well advised where the works 
are likely to cost more than £250, to con- 
sult the Commission, before the works 
are executed, upon the work to be done 
and the price to be paid.” 

In paragraph 16 the procedure is set 
out for cases which we call for short 


“Jump sum cases,” in paragraph 17 the 


procedure for prime cost plus fixed fee 
cases is set out, and in paragraph 18 the 
procedure for prime cost plus percentage 
cases is set out. I will not weary you by 
reading those three paragraphs in detail, 
but you will see that, broadly speaking, 
in paragraph 16 we have attempted faizly 
closely, I think, to follow the procedure 
ee are accustomed to, except that you 

ave to fit in the awkward matter of 
coming to us, and we have tried to find 
the time when it is most convenient in 
the procedure for you to come to the 
Commission and ask: “Is this all 
right?’ We hope that we shall be able 
to say “ Yes,” and, at any rate, if we 
have to say “ No,” we shall say it before 
it is too late. 

With regard to paragraph 17, we have 
been asked to provide a procedure for the 
method of charging which is known as 
“prime cost plus fixed fee.” I should 
like to take you through that, because 
the method is not such a common one, 
but some people like it and have asked us 
to provide for it in preference to the 


ordinary straightforward ‘cost plus.” 
Paragraph 17 says :— 
(a) _The claimant’s professional 


adviser or builder should prepare a 
specification of all the work to be done 
and make: 

(i) an estimate of the prime cost 
(see paragraphs 28 to 34) of the 
builder’s general work included in 
such specification, and 

(ii) an estimate of all work to be 
carried out by nominated sub- 
contractors, 

The expression ‘ builder’s general 
work’ covers all work normally within 
the province of a builder, including 
labour and materials, plant, con- 
sumable stores and services, haulage, 
and works sub-traded, but excludes 
work sub-contracted. 

(b) The, specification and estimates 
should then be submitted to the Com- 
mission. 

4c) If the Commission is satisfied 
with them, an agreement may be 
entered into between the claimant and 
his. builder for the work to be done on 
the following terms on which the Com- 
mission will pay : 
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(i) in respect of the  builder’s 
general work, the prime cost, plus a 
fixed fee calculated by applying to 
the amount of the estimate of 
builder’s general work (taking into 
account any adjustment under para- 
graphs 9 and 26) the re per- 
centage under Section V (A).” 

I will repeat that in other words. The 
prime cost in that sentence means the 
ascertained prime cost after the event. 
In order to arrive at the fixed fee, you 
take the estimate of the prime cost 
arrived at before the event, and apply to 
it the scale which you will find set out at 
the bottom of page 9, under the column 
headed ‘“ Percentage Addition.” I ask 
your particular attention to the fact that, 
if that method is adopted, the percentage 
on all the work other than the_sub- 
contract work is the percentage in V (A), 
and is not the lower percentage that you - 
will find under Lv and V(C), on page 
10, which is normally provided for sub- 
traded work and analogous sub-trades. 
We feel that this method is well worth a 
trial, and we have offered that larger per- 
centage in these cases because we feel 
that the added inducement given to the 
building contractor may very well result 
in a smaller total bill. The essence of 
this scheme is that if building contractors 
adopt that system they can have the 
V(A) percentage for the sub-traded and 
the analogous sub-traded work. f 

Paragraph 18, which deals with prime 
cost plus percentage cases, says :— 

“Before entering into an agreement ~ 
for works to be carried out on a prime 
cost plus percentage basis, the claimant, 
his professional adviser or builder should 
obtain the Commission’s concurrence 
that this is the appropriate basis of agree- 
ment for the particular work. The Com- 
mission. will in such cases accept a claim 
for the full cost of the work ascertained 
in accordance with Sections III, IV and 
V, provided that the cost (a) is reason- 
able, and (b) does not exceed the ‘ per- 
missible amount.’ ” ; : 

My second rule is not satisfied in cases 
costing up to £250, for the reasons I have 
given, but it is, I claim, completely 
satisfied for all cases above £250, and it 
is satisfied for all the more normal 
methods of contracting. 


Rule 3: Publication of the Financial 
Basis of W.D. Payments. 

The third rule was: “To publish to 
claimants, their professional advisers and 
builders, the financial basis upon which 
the Commission would pay for war 
damage repairs where the system of cost 
plus was inevitable.” That you will find 
set out in detail in Sections III, IV, and 
V. I would stress that the heading of 
Section IV is “‘ Definition of Prime Cost. 
It is perhaps rash to claim‘too much, but 
this is intended as a definition, and it is 
intended to be all-embracing. It is, more- 
over, intended that only those items 
which ean be found within it are to be 
charged at prime cost and that the rest 
are to be in the “plus.” 

With regard to “‘ Materials,” on page 8, 
you will see that the invoice cost of 
materials is taken as the basis, and that 
we divide materials into three classes, 
namely, materials not supplied from the 
builder’s stock, materials supplied from 
the builder’s stock, and materials worked 
on in builder’s workshops. Then there is 
a statement of what plant, consumable 
stores, and services are to be dealt with in 
prime cost, and you will see a great deal 
of detail set out there. I should like to 
say a word about (h) in paragraph 30: 
“ Fees, charges and royalties properly in- 
curred by reason of the work and 
normally paid by the builder.” It might 
be thought from that wording that many 
things came under it, but, so far as I 
know at the moment (and I should be 
very grateful for advice about this), the 
district surveyor’s fees in London, under 
the London Building Act, are almost the 
only thing of general importance coming 
under this rine gen, ry There may be 
others, however, and the emphasis is on 
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“normally paid by the 
builder.’”” Some ingenious person sug- 
gested to me this morning that the 
language was wide enough to include 
quantity surveyors’ fees, and if it be 
necessary to contradict that suggestion, I 
do so now. 

With regard to “‘ Haulage,” which is re- 
ferred to in paragraph 31, that is dealt 
with on the basis that transportation is 
provided by the builder. 

Then we come to the difficult questions 
of sub-trades and sub-contracts. We have 
given some definition of sub-contracts by 
relating them to nominated sub-con- 
tractors. I am sure you will know with- 
out exact definition the sort of thing that 
is included in sub-contracts. I think the 
best way I can explain it is to say that if 
it is not a sub-contractor, it is a sub- 
trader, because we were unable to find an 
exact definition of sub-trading. In that 
connection, I would draw your attention 
to paragraph 12 on page 4, which says :— 

“In deciding whether sub-contracting 
or sub-trading is reasonable, the Com- 
mission will have regard to the practice 
prevailing in the district.” 

If you had heard as much as we have 
about the different practices, you would 
agree with me that that was the only 
sentence that could go in. 

Paragraph 34 is important. It has been 
put in for convenience, at the request and 
with the agreement of everybody con- 
cerned. Rather than having complicated 
questions of insurance in the prime cost, 
it has been agreed that, with one small 
exception, they should all be in the per- 
centage plus. All the percentages that 
you will see in Section V have been 
agreed on the basis that they include all 
insurances except the one mentioned in 
paragraph 34, note (i), the extra premium 
for demolition work. Apart from that 
one case, all insurances (and we have set 
out the more common of them in note 
(ii) of paragraphs 34) are included in 
the agreed percentages. So much for the 
definition of prime cost. 

Then. we come to the. percentages. Each 
of the percentages in Section V, A, B, C, 
and D, is applicable to the work included 
in the sub-heading, and not to the total 
bill. For instance, if the builder’s direct 
work is under £100, the 25 per cent. 
applies even if there is other work under 
B, C, and D. The scale there looks nice 
and short and simple now, but it was 
not at one time. It has now been agreed. 
In B we deal with the difficult question 
of. sub-trades. We have suffered to some 
extent (I do not want to exaggerate this) 
from the “roll top desk” contractor in 
our war damage work; we have found a 
good deal of sub-contracting and _ sub- 
trading, both hidden and open, going on, 
which was obviously far too large. The 
way we have dealt with that is to provide 
in B at the top of page 10 :— 

““(i) Where the aggregate amount of 
the sub-trader’s accounts (exclusive of 
‘analogous sub-trades’) as _ assessed 
does not exceed one-third of the total 
prime cost of the builder’s direct work 
plus the amount of the sub-trades and 
the analogous sub-trades (but not sub- 
econtracts),”’ 

and then certain percentages are set out, 
varying, as you will see, from 15 to 3s, 
Seite to the size of the sub-traded 
job. 

Sub-paragraph (ii) says :— 

““ Where the aggregate amount exceeds 
one-third, the above scale applies up to 
that limit, and on any excess over one- 
third ” : 
the percentages are 5 and 24. That was 
the suggestion that was made to us, and 
we thought it was a very good way of 
dealing with the problem. It is agreed 
on the basis that one-third is broadly a 
fair maximum to take for genuine sub- 
trading. 

Then we come to analogous sub-trades, 
as they are called here. It is a phrase 
which may not be so well known as the 
others, and I would ask you to look back 
at the footnote on page 8, which says :— 
“The use or hire of the items of plant 


the words 
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specified in (a), (b) and (c) of paragraph 

fees, charges and royalties (see (h) of 
paragraph 30) and haulage (see para- 
graph 31) are referred to in the pamphlet 
as ‘analogous sub-trades.’ ”’ 

On the works which are starred and to 
which that note refers, the builder, that 
is, the main contractor, is entitled to a 
percentage for his remuneration on the 
work done, and he will be given the same 
scale as for sub-trades, but in this case 
without any maximum of one-third, 
because, as you see, the fee comes under 
B (i) and not B (ii). Lastly, on the sub- 
contracted work the percentages vary 
from 5 down, in large cases, to 24. 

That is my answer to the third rule, 
that we have with assistance (and I do 
want to stress the great assistance that 
we have had from the outside world) pro- 
duced a definition of prime cost and an 
agreed scale of percentages to apply to 
that cost. 

I should like to add a word about the 
next section, to which I think you will 
attach particular importance, and which 
deals with instalment payments. Para- 
graph 38 says :— 

**TInstalment payments will be made on 
request in accordance with the following 
rules :— 

A. Rules for all applications 
instalment payment— 

(i) No application will be considered 
unless the part of the work certified as 
having been done for the repair of war 
damage amounts to £200 or more. 

(ii) Applications for instalment pay- 
ments in respect of repairs carried out 
under the same contract will not be 
accepted more frequently than once a 
month, unless the Commission con- 
siders that exceptional circumstances 
warrant special treatment. 

(iii) Applications must be supported 
by a certificate, in the form (C.2.P.) set 
out in Section VIII, signed by a regis- 
tered architect, or quantity surveyor, or 
other person of similar knowledge or 
experience, acting on behalf of the 
claimant, or by the builder and 
countersigned by the claimant.” 

In other words, if there is a properly 
qualified professional man employed, his 
signature alone is all that will be re- 
quired. If there is no such a man 
employed, we shall require not only the 
signature of the builder, but also the 
signature of the claimant. 

“‘ (iv) When the aggregate of the in- 
stalments paid for works under any one 
contract has reached the maximum per- 
mitted under these rules, no more 
instalment payments can be made, but 
the final payment will be made on 
receipt of a formal claim for the full 
cost of the works, a certificate on form 
C.2.A.B. for the full amount, and the 
necessary supporting vouchers.” 
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In other words, the last portion of the 

work is to be dealt with as a final claim 
in the ordinary way. 
._The Rules applicable where the Com- 
mission has given previous approval are 
quite different from those which are 
applicable where the Commission has not 
given previous approval. We can be very 
much easier in our procedure if we have 
come into the picture before the works 
are started and know what is going on. 
You will see that under B we say :— 

“Tf in addition to approving the speci- 
fication the Commission has agreed a 
lump sum price for the works, or the 
permissible amount for the repair of war 
damage, or an estimate upon which a 
fixed fee has been calculated, or if the 
Commission has made an estimate of the 
probable cost of the works in the agreed 
specification, instalment payments may 
be made as follows :— 

“(a) On a form C.2.P. signed by a 
person qualified under Rule A (iii) 
above, 90 per cent. of the amount certi- 
fied (but so that the aggregate of the 
instalments paid does not exceed 90 per 
cent. of the lump sum price, per- 
missible amount or estimate, as the 
case may be), unless the Commission 
considers inspection of the works 
necessary. If such an inspection is 
considered necessary, the full 90 per 
cent. will be paid uriless the Com- 
mission considers that some _ lesser 
amount is the most that can be pai 
with safety.” 

I can assure you that the “ifs” and 
“buts ” in that paragraph are necessary, 
and we have done our best to cut them 
down to the barest minimum. 

“(b) On a form C.2.P. signed by the 
builder ahd countersigned by the 
claimant, 90 per cent. of the amount 
certified (but so that the aggregate of 
the instalments paid does not exceed 
75 per cent. of the lump sum price, per 
missible amount or estimate, as the 
case may be), unless the Commission 
considers inspection of the works neces 
sary.” 

If we have not given approval before- 
hand, the Rules are as followse— | 

“(i) No instalment payment will be 
made unless the form C.2.P. is sup 
ported by the same documents as would 
be required to support a fully-docu- 
mented claim. : 

(ii) No single instalment will exceed 
60 per cent. of the amount certified 
unless the works have been inspected 
or the Commission is otherwise satis- 
fied that a higher percentage (not ex- 
ceeding 75 per cent.) may be safely 
paid.” 

T think I,can fairly sum that up by 
saying that if we are brought into the 
picture, as we suggest and, hope, before 
the works are started, we can, with very 
minor exceptions, adopt the normal. pro- 
cedure of paying instalments up to 90 per 
cent., provided that there is a qualified 
man certifying the job. If, on the other 
hand, we do not come into the picture 
before the works are started, I am afraid 
our experience is such that we cannot go 
above the figures mentioned above. 


The Form of Certificate. 

In the few minutes that are left to me 
I should like to refer to the form of 
certificate which, if you are going to do 
war damage work, you will have to use 
in future. I hope I am not out of order 
in saying that this certificate has been 
agreed by the Institute. It was submitted 
to the Institute and many suggestions 
were made, which are included here. If 
you will look at the Notes at the bottom 
of page 11, you will see that the first one 
says :— 

** Before a certificate in this form is 
given by a builder or professional adviser, 
reference should be made to the pamphlet 
on ‘Cost of Works’ (Form ROD 1).” 

I want to stress this. Nobody can 
honestly sign this certificate without 
having read ROD 1. 

Note 2 says:— 

“The builder should fill in Part I of 
the certificate, and if no _ professional 
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adviser has been employed, should also 
fill in Part II. The professional adviser 
should fill in Parts If and HT.” 

Turning to Part I, you will see’ from 
the Note at the top of page 12 that there 
are different paragraphs applicable to the 

different types of contract. Paragraph 4 
is for lump sum cases, paragraph 5 is for 
prime cost plus fixed fee cases, and para- 
graph 6 is for prime cost plus percentage 
cases. If you look at paragraph 6 you 
will see that the builder is expected to 
set out a summary. First, there is the 
builder’s direct work, showing the labour, 
the materials, and the plant, consum- 
able stores and services, and then there 
is the percentage applicable to_ that. 
Then there are the sub-trades, with their 
percentage, the analogous sub-trades, 
with their percentage, and the  sub- 
contracts, with their percentage, and 
then you will see that paragraph 6 con- 
tinues :— 

“All the items above have been 
correctly apportioned under their respec- 
tive headings and no item chargeable 
against the builder by a sub-trader or 
sub-contractor has been included under 
items A and C of the preceding summary 
of the cost of the works.” 

That is deliberately put in so that we 
can know about sub-trading and sub- 
contracting, and not have it hidden up. 

Parts II and III are the parts whic 
concern you as professional advisers. 
Paragraphs 8 and 9 are alternatives. 
Paragraph 8 is ;— 

“T certify that the property has been 
partly/wholly made good in the form in 
which it existed immediately before the 
occurrence of the war damage without 
any substantial alterations or additions 
other than alterations or additions to 
which the Commission has _ given 
approval.” 

Paragraph 9 is :— 

‘I certify that the attached statement, 
which I have signed, specifies the altera- 
tions or additions which have been made 
to the property in the execution of the 
vorks for making good the war damage 
together with :— 

(a) short particulars showing in what 
respects the form of the property as it 
now stands differs from the form of the 
property as it was before the war 
damage occurred, and 

(b) particulars showing the cost of 
such alterations or additions.” 

I do not think I need go through Part 
TlI. It is very similar to the form that 
you have been accustomed to using for 
the Commission up to now. 

Lastly, there is the certificate for instal- 
ment payments. I do not think there is 
anything difficult about it. In paragraph 
3 the phrase “the value of the work” is 
used; that is intended to have the mean- 
ing which you are use‘ to, and it includes 
materials on the site. I do not think I 
need say any more about this certificate, 
except to remind you that if a_ pro- 
fessional adviser with proper qualifica- 
tions, including, of course, being a mem- 
ber of this Institute, signs this docu- 
ment, he signs it alone, and no other 
signature is required. 

T have given you a short summary of 
this pamphlet, and I hope that the mem- 
bers of this Institute will feel that we 
have now got sufficiently near to the pro- 
cedure to which you are accustomed for 
it to be useful to you. 

When I was considering what I should 
say to you this evening, the Office Biblical 
authority (we have experts on all subjects) 
drews my attention to these words from 
the Prophet Isaiah: “And they shall 
build the old wastes, they shall raise up 
the former desolations, and they shall 
repair the waste cities.” Those words are 
a reminder, I think, that the Scriptures 
are not without their stories of war 
damage, They are a reminder also of 
the great task which you. and we, and 
many of the people of this country are 
facing. For our part, I do not think I 
can express our hope and belief better 
than in the words which I used at a Press 
conference, which were as follows: 
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“Many leading professional men and 
many leaders of the building industry 
have worked hard and long, in conjunce- 
tion with our officers, to frame this new 
procedure. If everyone—claimant, archi- 
tect, surveyor, builder, and the Com- 
mission—tries as hard to make it work 
well in practice, I am confident that it 
will be a real contribution fo the restora- 
tion of war damage,” 


QUESTIONS AND DISCUSSION. 


Mrz. MicHakL WaTeRHOUSE proposed the 
vote of thanks and invited questions. 

Mr. T. C. Howirt: I am very pleased 
to have the honour of seconding the vote 
of thanks to Sir Malcolm for his address 
to us this evening.- I think we are, as 
architects, very fortunate indeed in that, 
within: 24 hours of the publication of 
ROD 1, Sir Malcolm has come to explain 
to us the details in that pamphlet. The 
War Damage Act seems complicated to 
the layman, and I think that the archi- 
tect, the engineer and the surveyor also 
find it complicated, though we struggle 
with it and eventually succeed in carry- 
ing out our work under it, but, when Sir 
Malcolm describes to us with such ease 
and efficiency the details of the Act and 
the procedure to be adopted under it, we 
realise that it should not be difficult to 
get all war damage claims settled. 

There are two particularly salient 
points, I think, in this.pamphlet. First, 
it seems somewhat of a miracle that, after 
40 or 50 years, it has been possible to 
define what prime cost is to suit the 
whole of the counties of England and 
Wales. It is a miracle that the officers 
of the Commission have been able to 
frame such a definition, but it is an even 
greater miracle that architects, builders, 
and others concerned should agree with 
it. 
Secondly, there has been a frontal 
attack from all angles on the question of 
‘“cost plus,” and an effort has been 
made to bring contracts within the ordi- 
nary methods to which architects were 
accustomed before the war. We all know 
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is no trouble. The system of cost plus a 
fixed fee is, tv my mind, a great advaun- 
tage. If a contractor can arrange to do 
a certain job of work at a fixed fee of, 
say, £1,200, if he can do the work in ten 
weeks instead of 12 weeks, he turns the 
money over more quickly and his profits 
are increased by another 20 per cent. 
I am afraid there will still be a number 
of cases of work done on the ordinary 
“cost plus” method, but I hope that 
they will be reduced to the greatest 
possible extent. 

Mr. T. P. Bennett: There are four 
points I should like to raise which 
mainly affect architects. 

The first one deals with party wall 
awards, which the War Damage Com- 
mission at present refuse to pay. I think 
most architects are of the opinion that, 
as they arise entirely from war damage, 
they ought to be a legitimate charge on a 
war damage claim, as they are on any 
other scale of fees. Could Sir Malcolm 
consider that? 

Secondly, in the case of war damage to 
properties owned by companies, it is 
almost, if not entirely, essential that an 
architect should make a report on the 
damage as soon as it had occurred, but 
at present the War Damage Commission 
refuse to pay the fee for that report. 

With regard to the old procedure, in 
many cases in the past we have been 
driven to use the Ministry of Home 
Security Contract, but the War Damage 
Commission refuse to accept that as a 
reasonable contract, and on many occa- 
sions we have had to try to arrive at an 
analogous account on some imaginary 
contract of prime cost, not for war 
damage, under which the work unfor- 
tunately has been already carried out. I 
should like to suggest. that, where the 
Ministry of Home Security contract has 
been used, the War Damage Commission 
should accept it as a reasonable basis of 
contract. 

Finally, in dealing with accounts, an 
enormous umount of time is wasted on 
very small adjustments of money. It 
has been my privilege to see a very long 
list of adjustments agreed by the War 
Damage Commission, and over a long list 
of items, many of which had taken 
months to negotiate, the differences 
finally agreed were reductions of such 
amounts as £2 10s., £7 5s., £4 15s., and so 
forth. The cost of those small adjust- 
ments to the Commission and the archi- 
tects and surveyors concerned is out of 
all proportion to the savings effected, and 
I should like to ask Sir Malcolm whether 
they could not be treated in a different 
manner. 

Sik Matconm TRustRaMmM Eve: With 
regard to. party wall awards, I would 
first point out that the Commission ad- 
ministers an Act of Parliament, and can 
only pay what the Act of Parliament says 
it may pay. I have no doubt whatever 
that the party wall awards do not fall 
within the permissible payments. I 
would add, however, that there are other 
classes of case falling within. the same 
category. There-are many expenses to 
which a building owner is put in rebuild- 
ing his property which are not repay- 
able by-the Commission. For example, a 
building owner cannot get a planning 
consent without some expense, he cannot 
get a licence from the Ministry of Works 
without some expense, and if I were to 
look at my office records, I could tell you 
of a large number of expenses to which a 
building owner is put, and which are not 
repayable by the Commission. Party wall 
awards are one example. Where would 
you have us stop? Are we to pay the 
costs of a dispute taken to arbitration? 
Are we to pay the solicitor’s costs? Or 
are we to pay only the architect’s costs, in 
which case other people would complain? 
The official answer to the question can 
only be that the Act clearly does not pro- 
vide that party wall awards are part of 
the proper cost that the Commission can 


pay. { ’ 
With regard to. the second point raised, 
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the case of an architect reporting on the 
damage as soon as it has occurred, that 
is not a matter, as Mr. Bennett has 
pointed out, for which the Commission 
pays a fee, for this reason, that. there 
is no need immediately after the damage 
for any such report to be made to the 
Commission. All we require is Form 
C.1, and I do not think it should require 
a chartered architect to fill up that form. 
If we did require inspection of the 
damage and a report on it to be made 
and sent to us, that would be a different 
matter. If the owner requires it,.it is a 
thing for which he must pay. 

With regard to the Commission acknow- 
ledging the Ministry of Home Security 
contract I was not sure whether Mr. 
Bennett meant for the future or for retro- 
spective cases. 

ag BENNETT: For retrospective cases 
only. 

Sm Matcotm Trustram Eve: I thought 
you*meant that. I am very glad that this 
question has been raised. It has been 
fully discussed with those with whom we 
discussed the pamphlet, and I think I 
may say it was agreed by all that a big 
change of this sort in procedure could be 
put into operation only for the future. 
We have three million customers on our 
books, and we could not in common fair- 
ness apply something to those whose 
eases happened not to be settled at the 
moment without looking back to every 
decision that we had made from the 
beginning in order to find out whether or 
not it differed from the Ministry of Home 
Security contract. I would go further and 
‘ask : wae that one contract? Why not 
others? Why not in every case where we 
have paid some figure lower or higher 
than that which would be paid under 
this document? I hope you will think 
it is a fair decision that an alteration in 
procedure of this kind must be applied 
forwards and not backwards. That is the 
reason why we cannot take retrospective 
action. 

With regard to small adjustments, I am 
entirely in agreement with the spirit of 
Mr. Bennett’s question. I noticed, how- 
ever, that the three sums he gave came to 
a total of £14 10s., and, whilst that may 
be guite a small amount on qne claim, 
when multiplied by the total number of 
claims it would be a very considerable 
amount. Therefore, whilst I am entirely 
in agreement with the spirit of the ques- 
tion, it is quite impossible in all cases 
not to be thought to be meticulous, 
although we try not to be so. For 
instance, what are we to do when we find 
f& wrong cast in arithmetic? You would 
be surprised how many of you make such 
mistakes. 

Mr. C. A. V. SmirH: A point has 
occurred to me, as a result of the resump- 
tion of the blitz in the last few days, 
which might possibly be of interest as 
hetween the Commission and the Insti- 
tute, i.e., the question of work for which 
the architect has prepared drawings and 
specifications, and which has now become 
abandoned work owing to the building 
having been damaged again by enemy 
action. What would be the architect’s 
position in regard to his fees for that 
abandoned work, when in fact he will 
have to prepare his drawings and specifi- 
cations afresh? Would the War Damage 
Commission consider accepting his pre- 
vious work on an abandoned work fee 


basis ? 
Srk Matcorm TRustram Eve: Would 
you elaborate that a little? When was 


the work done by the architect? Was it 
a ae time before the works were carried 
out 

Mr. C. A. V. SmitH: I am envisaging 
this position. A licence had recently 
been granted for building, but the build- 
ing had not started, and therefore no 
claim on the War Damage Commission 
in respect of repairing the building had 
been made. 

Sirk Matcotm TrustrRaM Eve: I gather 
the position is this: someone has 
obtained a licence to do some work, and 
the architect has prepared his plans for 
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that work, knowing that a licence has 
been granted, and recent bombing has 
made it abandoned work? 

Mr. C. A. V. SmitH: Yes. 

Sr Maiconm Trustram Eve: In that 
case and in cases in which the facts are 
similar, the work will be treated as aban- 
doned work. I want to make it clear that 
we are not prepared to treat work to be 
done a long time ahead, without any idea 
of a licence or anything of that sort, in 
this way, but, if a licence has been 
obtained and the building owner has 
employed an architect who has prepared 
plans which have been rendered useless 
through recent enemy action, the work 
will be treated as abandoned work. 

Mr. H. V. Loss: With regard to the 
certificate on page 13 of the pamphlet, 
the first part of it is filled in by the 
builder, and the second part by the pro- 
fessional adviser where one is employed. 
You also mentioned the possibility of 
other forms of contract procedure being 
employed, and you _ referred to the 
schedule contract. If a schedule con- 
tract is used, would the first part of the 
certificate still be required by the Com- 
mission ? 

Str Matcotm TrustRam Eve: Is not 
that covered by paragraph 7 on page 13? 
We have provided paragraphs for the 
three main forms of contract, and then we 
have provided paragraphs for all other 
forms. 

Mr. H. V. Loss: Yes. I had in mind 
that the builder would have little know- 
ledge of the cost of the work to which 
he would be asked to put his signature, if 
the work was carried out on a schedule, 
it being the responsibility of the quantity 
surveyor, along with the architect, to 
determine the cost, 

Srir MatcoLm TrustRaM Eve: It is the 
word “ cost’ that you are troubled about 
really ? 

Mr. H. V. Loss: Yes. 

Mr. T. C. Howitt: I think the builder 
would certainly have his day-work sheets 
and fortnightly returns of materials. That 
is how we deal with that figure. 

Mr. A. P. Lioyp: With regard to 
immediate first-aid repairs, particularly 
after the recent experience in Southern 
England of broken windows and roof 
tiles, in the case of ordinary small 
houses, the local authorities deal with 
the question of making the building wind 
and weather tight. After the submission 
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of the C.1 form of notification of damage, 


is it necessary, when submitting accounts 
for repairs in such cases, which have been 
carried out direct to the client’s order, to 
go to the trouble of getting estimates and 
things like that to come within the C.2 
form ? 

Str Matcotm TrustRamM Eve: No, cer- 
tainly not. That is one of the reasons 
why we do not even ask for estimates 
under £250. Obviously, such cases will] 
normally be dealt with on a cost plus 
basis. All that will be necessary will be 
to give the summary required in para- 
graph 6 of the certificate on page 13. 

r. A. P. Lioyp: Within the last ten 
days I have inspected property the first- 
aid repairs to which will, I think, exceed 

The structure does not seem to 
have suffered at all, but almost every 
window and roof tile has been broken. 
It is a very large country house. * 

Str Ma.tcorm Trustram Eve: If you 
are satisfied, as I presume you would be 
in that case, that the work must be done 
by the “ prime cost plus’’ method, the 
case will be dealt with by that method. 
There is nothing in this document which 
forces tendering or estimates or any- 
thing of that kind on anybody. All we 
say is that we want to encourage it, and 
we gather that you as architects like it, 
but we realise that there will be cases 
where it is not apt, and in such cases the 
prime cost and percentage method will 
apply just as much to the bigger cases.as 
to the smaller. 

Mr. A. P. Lioyp: With regard to the 
case of large firms which have their own 
labour and carry out the work by their 
own staff, there is no formal contract. 
The documents and vouchers and receipts 
from the people who supply the mate- 
rials are available. Is there anything laid 
down in this pamphlet about the method 
of charging in that case? 

Sirk Matcotm TrustRaM EvE: I am glad 
that you have raised that point. This 
pamphlet is not intended to deal with the 
question of direct labour by large firms. 
We have, in fact, made arrangements 
with nearly all the big firms. Any big firms 
can come and discuss with ys arrange- 
ments for their method of charging. 

Mr. A. P. Lioyp: The word “big” 
can have various interpretations. Some 
firms may think they are big, but the 
Commission might not agree with them, 
though they have their own maintenance 
staffs, 

Str Matcoum Trustram Eve: If they 
come to us we will tell them whether we 
agree or not. 

MR. MIcHAEL WATERHOUSE: With regard 
to Part IIT of the certificate, which is the 
part to be completed and signed by the 
claimant’s professional adviser, supposing 
that the professional adviser is an archi- 
tect, and a quantity surveyor has rightly 
been employed on the job, should. the 
quantity surveyor’s fee be included in 
this declaration by the architect, and, if 
so, should it be lumped in with the archi- 
tect’s fee or stated separately ? 

Str. MatcoLm TRrustRAM Eve: It does 
not matter. Whichever is the more con- 
venient course can be adopted, provided 
that it is made clear that both are being 
claimed. 

Mr. H. V. Loss: Can you tell me what 
the procedure is with regard to the clerk 
of works’ salary ? 

Str Matcotm TrustRaM Eve: That is 
not part of the prime cost or part of the 
percentage, and it must be claimed as a 
separate item, and can conveniently be 
jar erg to paragraph 4 of Part III of 


The PRESIDENT, in putting the vote of 
thanks to Sir Malcolm Trustram Eve, 
said: I am sure we are all very grateful 
to Sir Malcolm not only for coming here 
and giving us such an excellent address, 
but also for the very clear and lucid way 
in which he has explained the procedure 
set out in the pamphlet. I am in the 
position of never having had anything 
whatsoever to do with war damage, and I 
hope that I never shall have anything to 
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do with it, but I feel that. reading this 
pamphlet for ourselves and-having it ex- 
plained to us'by Sir Malcolm are two 
totally different things, and that his ex- 
planation has been of the very greatest 
assistance to us. 

The vote of thanks was accorded with 
acclamation. 

Str Matcotm TrRusTRAM Eve, in reply, 
said; I thank you very much for comin 
to this meeting to hear my address, an 
for the way in which you have received 
me. The War Damage Act is a compli- 
cated one, and it is the task of the Com- 
mission to make it as easy as possible 
for people to work under it. That is one 
of the reasons why I am so glad that at 
last we are able, at any rate for some of 
the work, to let people come in advance 
to our Office, before it is too late, to 
obtain the guidance which we hope we 
can give. Weare supposed to know 
something about the Act, and it is our 
duty to help the public, and particularly 
to help the professional advisers and 
builders. I sincerely hope that this 
pamphlet will be of some use to you, and 
that you will understand it. Those 
gentlemen who, under Mr. Michael 


Rowe’s chairmanship, spent many 
months in discussing this subject, took a 
tremendous amount of trouble about it, 


and if this pamphlet is of any use to you, 
your thanks shoyld be given to them, 
because they did a great deal of very hard 
work. The proposals in the pamphlet 
have been accepted by the professions, by 
the builders, and by the Commission, and 
I am sure that, if we all try to make the 
procedure work rather than try to find 
poles JP it, it will work, and will be very 
useful. 


WAR DAMAGE PAYMENTS 
TRAVELLING TIME p IN THE LONDON 


THE War Damage Commission an- 
nounces an amendment of its notice of 
October 5, 1942, respecting the inclusion 
in the “‘ proper cost”? under the War 
Damage Act of travelling allowances for 
building operatives in the London area. 

To bring the scale into accordance with 
the recently revised Working Rule Agree- 
ment, the following changes are made in 
the allowances to be paid where the dis- 
tances to be travelled« by the workman 
sent from the ‘shop’or job are :— 

Over five miles and up to ten miles, 
ls. 6d. per day, in place of 1s. 3d. : 

Over ten miles, 2s. 6d. per day, in place 


of 1s. 10d. 
OBITUARY 


Thomas L. Taylor, F.k.1.B.A. 

We record with regret the death of Mr. 
Thomas L. Taylor, F.R.I.B.A., at Inellan. 
Mr. Taylor was a partner of the firm of 
Messrs. Hutton and Taylor, Glasgow, 
A native of Glasgow, where Ife was born 
in 1881, he was educated at Kelvinside 
Academy and King William’s College, Isle 
of Man. He received his early training 
in the office of Messrs. Honeyman and 
Keppie, and studied at the Glasgow School 
of Art, thereafter touring France. 

He was assistant to the late Sir Rowand 
Anderson, Edinburgh, and to Mr. James 
Miller, Glasgow, before entering into part- 
nership in 1906 with Mr. David B. Hutton. 
He had served on the council of the Glas- 
gow Institute of Architects. 


G. H. Burgess. 

We regret to record the death of Mr. 
George Hastings Burgess, at Ipswich, 
Mr. Burgess, who. was. 74, was partner 
with Mr. A. W. Field in the firm. of 
Brown and Burgess, architects. He came 
to Ipswich 54 years ago as assistant to 
the late Mr. — Brightwin’ Binyon, 
A.R.I.B.A., whose practice he afterwards 
took over in partnership with the late Mr. 
Frank Brown. 
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A NEW ELECTRICAL DRYER 


A new electric dryer for industrial pur- 
poses is Relug macimetaned by Jackson 
Automatic lectric Controls, Litd., 
Windsor House, Victoria-street, S.W.1. 
This dryer, which enables employers to 
comply with the Factories Act of 1937, 
has a special interest just now in view of 
the towel shortage. : 

The heater consists of a 20-kw. unit 
supplying hot air to a porcelain trunk in 
four sections containing staggered holes 


THE * JACKSON ’’ AUTOMATIC DRYER. 


at each side and designed for 16 persons. 
The porcelain is in cream and finished 
in best quality heavy glazing throughout. 
The ends are ground to ensure correct 
registration and alignment. As the tubes 
are of insulating material there is no 
possibility of shock to users and~special 
electrical precautions are unnecessary. 
The drying trunk is supported on porce- 
lain pedestals secured by suitable bands, 
the whole assembly being hygienic. The 
hot air is supplied by a 1,450 r.p.m. 15 in. 
diameter fan delivering approximately 
1,500 cu. ft. per min. The elements are 
black heat. open-coil type, having low 
temperature rise and almost unlimited 
life and freedom from failure. The heater 
and fan can be supplied for single phase, 
three phase or D.C. as required. ‘ 

Control of the heater is by a photo- 
electric amplifier by which one can start 
the heater simply by placing the Hands in 
any of the drying holes, full output 
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being immediately available. When the 
employee is. finished the <<¢ircuit is 
arranged with a time delay so that if 
other employees arrive shortly after the 
first one is finished the hot air is main- 
tained for them, obviating frequent opera- 
tion of the contactor. After the last user 
is finished the equipment automatically 
switches off 10 seconds later. Phoio- 
amplifier control compared with manual 
switching saves from 35-50 Po cent. of 
electric current, justifying the expendi- 
ture on this type of control. 

The manufacturers claim that, as com- 
pared with towels in one case, the dryer 
saves £100-£130 per annum, paying for 
itself in about 18 months, 


FIRST-AID REPAIRS 
FOLLY OF LONG HOURS. 


‘‘ Frrst-Ar repair to houses in London 
damaged by flying bombs is being held up 
by the long hours the Government has -im- 
posed on the men carrying out the work,”’ 
said Mr. H. C. Harland, President of the 
London Master Builders’ Association, last 
week. ‘‘ To try to make men work 60 or 


; 65 hours a week is to fly in the face of 


all experience,”’ he continued. ‘‘ The only 
result, is to increase wages to the work- 
men, with loss of output to the country. 
If the Government want the men to have 
big wage packets it would be far better 
for them to pay the men the difference 
between a 48-hour week and a 60-hour 
week as a subsidy, and let them stay at 
home and rest. Then we might get the 
work done quickly and efficiently. At 
present, Government officials crowd a. job 
with men, make them work long hours, 
and wonder why they fail to get results. 
And the building industry, whose advice 


499 


is ignored, is told that it is inefficient. 


LONDON’S WELCOME TO PROVINCIAL 
OPERATIVES. 

Mr. Harland, as President of the Lon- 
don Master Builders’ Association, has sent 
the following letter to a number of pro- 
vincial papers in areas from which» men 
have come to London to help in repairing 
bomb-damaged houses :— 

‘‘ As you probably know, considerable 
numbers of men, not only from your area 
but from other parts of the country, have 
been drafted into London to help in doing 
first-aid repairs to houses damaged by 
flying bombs. 

‘“We welcome the help of these men, 
and I thought that those of your readers 
who are relatives and friends of the men © 
working in London might like to know 
that everything is being done by the 
Ministry of Health and the Ministry of 
Works to make their stay in London as 
comfortable as possible under existing 
circumstances. 

‘“The hours men are working are long, 
and many of us consider far too long, 
bearing in mind the nature of the work 
and the fact that these men are literally 
at the front, 

‘‘Tt is unpleasant at all times to be 
shelled, but I am glad to report that men 
from the provinces are standing up to it 
well, and we sincerely welcome their -co- 
operation in this vital and urgent job.” 


Proposed Institution of Plant 
Management. \ 

Arising out of a series of monthly con- 
ferences arranged some nine months ago 
on the initiative of Major 8. Q. Hughes, 
R.E., of the Ministry of Works, of con- 
tractors’ plant managers engaged on 
opencast coal production in the North 
Midland region, the formation is. now 

roposed of an “Institution of Plant 
Vanagemént,” open to all interested in 

lant maintenance. Capt. E. Pilkington 
is Hon. Secretary, pro tem., and all com- 
munications should be addressed to him 
at Spring Close Works, Lenton, Notts. 
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THE OUTLOOK FOR 
BUILDING 


B.I.N.C. SURVEY. 


“‘In spite of the considerable volume 
of official announcements and legislative 
proposals now being put forward | 
H.M. Government,” states the ‘‘ Build- 
ing Industries Survey,” published b 
the Building Industries National Council, 
‘the official post-war policies with re- 
gard to housing, town planning, priority 
of building needs, and public works de- 
velopment have not yet emerged in any 
sufficiently dimensioned form as to 
enable such policies to be measured and 
expressed. With its great potential for 
general, industrial and commercial de- 
velopment, the building group of indus- 
tries in relation to most aspects of policy 
remains in a state of suspense. 

“‘ There pee to be two conflicting 
schools of thought underlying this posi- 
tion—namely, as to whether the post-war 
building programmes should be put into 
cold-storage pending the return from the 


Forces of those whose liyelihood. is * 


within, or ancillary to, the building in- 
dustry, or, alternatively, whether as 
much building work as possible should 
be put in hand. 

‘While every opportunity must be 
given to those returning from the Forces, 
a considerable measure of preparatory 
work is essential. Preparatory plan- 
ning work has important bearing on the 
availability of resources. The period 
necessary for the preparation of plans 
and bills of quantities before any build- 
ing work can be undertaken varies from 
six to eighteen months. It is this work, 
which does not itself require any demand 
for man-power or material, which must 
be put in hand immediately. Owing, 
however, to the absence of precise infor- 
mation as to the principles which are to 
govern post-war land and building de- 
velopment, even this work cannot, where 
it is even most urgently desirable, be 
begun. 

_“The question of a fully comprehen- 
sive financial relationship between local 
authorities and the Exchequer with re- 
spect to the cost of public development 
work needs an early decision. t the 
termination of hostilities the country will 
need its trade and commerce to be stimu- 
lated by public building development 
and maintained at a volume sufficient at 
all times to ensure an economic quota 
of. employment within the building 
industry. 


“Tf an intelligent process of industrial 
resuscitation—4.e., change-over from war 
to peace time—is to be undertaken under 
Government influence, each industry or 
group of industries should be recognised 
as a whole. It cannot be a solution of 
the problem of full industrial employ- 
ment for one industry to spill over into 
another industry. Each industry must 
be conceived as starting its post-war acti- 
vity at a point from which it can both 
train and absorb the resources necessary 
to its own economic rate of expansion. 
If its resources, particularly in labour, 
are expanded at a faster rate than its 
production can be absorbed into the body 
economic, a process of industrial regres- 
sion is at once engendered. 

_ “For the Government . encourage 
industries other than building to. pro- 
vide temporary houses is an economic 
mistake. The effect will be to create un- 
employment—that is, when the houses 
have been ‘produced,’ and just when 
the trend in employment through nor- 
mal channels is showing a steady up- 
ward curve, it will create far more com- 
plex social peepiome than would have 
arisen had the normal channels for the 
provision of housing been allowed freely 
to function. It is essential that the prin- 
ciples: of public control and _ public 
finanee in relation to building develop- 
ment of all kinds should be defined and 
made known at the earliest opportunity.” 
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“THE BUILDER ’”’ 
PRICES AND WAGES. 


Until further notice and in order to 
devote more space to news, The Builder 
copyright ‘‘ Prices Current of Materials’ 
and Rates of Wages will be given in the 
first issue of each month only. Any 
current alterations that may be made 
will be given weekly as they take force. 
Registered readers who wish for page 
proofs of ‘‘ Prices Current’’ or Rates 
of Wages should send a stamped and 
addressed foolscap envelope to the 
Publisher, The Builder, 4, Catherine- 
street, London, W.C.2. 


CURRENT CHANGES: 


SLATES. 
First quality slates from Penrhyn or Portmadoc, 
nee paid in full truck loads to London Rate 
tation. 


Per |,000actual £ s. d £ d. 
24by 12... 4612 6 I8byie . 2412 6 
Mbyj2: ... 365: 0. Wy F...... 23 0:0 
22by ll ... 3415 0 16 by 10.. 22 00 
20 by 124.. 33 10 O I6by8...... 17 0 0 
20 by 10%. 30 15 0 
; TILES. 

Delivered at London rate stations in full truck 

loads of not less than 6 tons............ Per |, 


f.o.r. London. 
Best machine-made tiles from Broseley 





or Staffordshire district ............... £7 0 0 
Ditto hand-made ditto .. ee ie om | 
Ornamental ditto — ...........ccecseseeeees 814 0 
Hip and valley tiles—Hand-made ...... 17 0 
(per dozen) —Machine-made 16 0 











HELPING THE BUILDER 
TO SAVE. 


Mr. J. W. StepHenson, President of 
the National Federation of Building 
Trades Operatives, has been elected Vice- 
Chairman of the War Savings Committee 
of the Building, Civil Engineering and 
Allied Trades, of which Mr. George 
Hicks, M.P., is Chairman. The other 
Vice-Chairmen are Mr. J. Crowley, B.E., 
M.Inst.C.E., of the Federation of Civil 
Engineering Contractors, and Mr. Leslie 

is, J.P., President of the Building 
Industries National Council. 

Mr. J. G. Gray, J.P., President of the 
National Federation of Building Trades 
Employers, and Mr. H. C. Harland, 
P.L.M.B.A., have recently joined the Com- 
mittee. Mr. W. T. Creswell, K.C., is 
honorary secretary. 
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THE SCOTTISH BUILDER 
NEW BUILDINGS 


DUNFERMLINE.—Dean of Guild Court 
approved plans for extensions at Dunfermline 
Combination Home and .Hospital, at £4,000. 

FORFARSHIRE.—C.C. have plans in hand 
for houses at Oathlaw. 

GLASGOW .—Plans penne for alterations 
and additions at Gallowgate, for which the 
architect is D. McChleary, 45, Danes-dr., Scots. 
toun, _Dumbartonshire.—Plans prepared for 
alterations and additions at Leslie-rd., for 
which the architects are Lennox & McMath, 140, 
Blythswood-st., Glasgow. 

GLASGOW.—The Corporation to erect block 
of houses at. Warriston-st., for which the archi- 
tect is Ronald Bradbury, Housing Offices, Tron. 
gate, Glasgow.—Plans prepared for extensions 
and alterations, for which the architects are 
Farmer & Dark, Terminal House, Grosvenor- 
gdns., London, §.W. 


FUTURE CONSTRUCTION 
CONTRACTS OPEN 


For some contracts still open, but not in 
cluded in this list, see previous issues. Those 
with an asterisk are advertised in this number, 
The dates at the heads of paragraphs are those 
for the submission of tenders; a dagger (t) 
denotes closing date for applications; the name 
and address at’ the end refer to the person 
from whom particulars may be obtained. 


BUILDING 


AUGUST 26. 
Birkenhead T.C.—Conversion of No. 17, Alton- 
rd, into self-contained flats. B.E. and §. 


AUGUST 28. 

Chester T.C.—Erection of annexe at City 
Grammar School, Queen’s Park-rd. C, Greeh- 
wood, City E. and 8. Dep. £1 ls. ‘ 

Tylorstown.—Erection of sleeper walls in 
basement floors and other repairs at Queen’s- 
sq. Branch Manager, Mid-Rhondda Co-opera- 
tive Society, Lid., Queen’s-sq., Tylorstown. . Dep. 

1 Is. 


AUGUST 30. ' 
Barnsley T.C.—Altering aud adapting 4 shops 
at Sheffield-rd. into houses. B.E. 


PAINTING, ELECTRIC LIGHTING, 
HEATING, ETC. 


AUGUST 22. 
Leeds T.C.—Painting, etc., at Megnwood Park 
Colony and Clowes-st., laundry. City E. 


AUGUST 23 


U.D.C.—External painting of 120 


Aspull 
houses. S&. : } 
Morley ae redecoration work at 


various schools, .E. 


ROADS, SEWERAGE AND 
WATER WORKS 


AUGUST 23. 
Hereford T.C.—Construction of roads and 
sewers, City E. Dep, £2 2s. 


AUGUST 26. 
Eccles T.C.—Construction of roads and sewers. 
B.E. and §. : 
Newcastle-on-Tyne 1.C.—Construction and 
maintenance of sewers and other works at 
Denton Drem Valley. City E. 


AUGUST 29. 

Kirkcaldy T7.C.—Construction. of concrete 
roads, sewers, etc. Burgh E., Osborne House, 
East Fergus-pl. 

AUGUST 31, 


Chesterfield Group.—Construction of roads 
and sewers. B.E. and §., Town Hall, Chester- 
field. Dep. £2 2s. 

Wolverhampton C.B.—Construction of concrete 
roads and soil and surface water sewers, etc. 
B.E. and 8. Dep. £2 2s. 


SEPTEMBER 9. ‘y! 
Calne and Chippenham’ R.D.C.—Providing 
and laying approx. 2,750 yds. 3 in. dia. cast- 
iron pipes, etc. Ross Hooper and Harvey, 
Dallas-chbrs., Chippenham. Dep. £1. 
SEPTEMBER 11. 


Warminster U.D.C.—Construction and main- 
tenance of about 1,900 yds. of 9 in. dia. spun- 


iron water main, etc. Lemon & Blizard, Con- 
sulting E., 3, Glen Eyre-rd., Southampton 
Dep. £2 2s. 


ENGINEERING, IRON AND STEEL 


SEPTEMBER 9. 
West Riding ©.C.—Construction of first half 
of new bridge over River Torne. §&., County 
Hall, Wakefield.. Dep. £1 1s. 


PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS 


AUGUST 23. 
Doncaster E.C.—Assistant Master to Teach 
Woodwork and Related Handicrafts. Applica- 
tion forms (stamped and addressed envelope 





Au 
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required) from N. Clark, Chief Ed. Officer, Ed. 
Offices, Doncaster. 
AUGUST 24. 

Brighton Technical College. — Full-time 
Teacher for Plumbing Trade C asses and assist 
in the General Building Course. F., Herbert 
Toyne, Edn. Officer, 54, Old Steine, Brighton, 1. 


AUGUST 2. 
“North-West Surrey Joint Planning Com- 


mittee.—Town Planning Assistant. £500 p.a. 
F. H. Smith, Clerk to Committee, Council 
Offices, Woking. 


AUGUST 31. 

South Devon Regional Planning Committee.— 
Planning Officer. £600 p.a., plus £49 8s. bonus. 
Forms of application and conditions from H. A. 
Hield, Secretary, Town Hall, Torquay (stamped 
and addressed foolscap envelope required). 


SEPTEMBER 1. 

*Southwark B.C.—Senior Assistant Architect. 

£600-£25-£750, plus war bonus. Application 
forms from D. T. Griffiths, T.C. 


SEPTEMBER 2. 

North-West Surrey Joint Planning sag ne 
—Town Planning Assistant. £500 p.a.. Forms 
from F. H. Smith, Acting decetaty, Council 
Offices, Woking (amended date). 


SEPTEMBER 4 
*Cumberland C.C.—Assistant Visiting Officer. 
£700 p.a. G. Andrew Wheatley, Clerk of C..C., 
The Courts, Carlisle. 


SEPTEMBER 11. 
“Huddersfield C.B.—Boro’ Architect. _£1,000- 
£50-£1,250 p.a., plus war bonus; Age limit 50. 
Applications to-S. Procter, T.C., Town Hall. 


SEPTEMBER 30. 

*London County Council.—Principalships. (1) 
Hackney Technical Institute. £820-£50-£960, 
lus .war_ bonus. (2) South-East _ London 
‘echnical Institute, Lewisham Way. 960-£50- 
£1,200, plus bonus. Apply to Ed, Officer (T.1.), 
County Hall, Westminster Bridge, 8.E., for 
application form(s), enclosed stamped and 
addressed foolscap envelope. 


GENERAL BUILDING WORK 


Atherton.—U.D.C. propose reinstatement and 
repairs to houses, at £500 per house, F. L. 
Boydell, 8. 

Batley.—E.C. to establish junior day com- 
mercial. school. 

.. Birmingham.—T.C. propose adaptation of 
Forhill House, Alvechurch, for remand home. 
Brierley Hill .—Trustees of Moor-st.. church 
propose extensions. 

Bursiem.—Directors of Port Vale Football Co., 
Ltd., propose development [ot football ground, 
stands and buildings, at 

(Cheshire. Meanie of Directors of 
Boys and Girls, Refugees | tema te 16, 
Queen-st,, Albert-sq:, Manchester» 2 proposes 
workshops at Belmont Homes, Schools 

Che: Hulme.—Cheshire’ C.C. = ose 
maternity home, children’s home and hostel. 

c 16 and Gatley. 3 acquired 
* Bruntwood Hall’ and 70. acres of land’ for 
new Council Offices and civic centre. 

Ghesterfield.—Derbyshire C.C. propose adap- 
tation of Ashgate Lodge and Ashgate House 
for a maternity home and nurses’ home. 

Coventry.—T.C. propose community centres at 
Radford, Canley and Pinley Estates. E.C. pro- 

e Youth Centre at Cheylesmore . estate. 

Boia Welfare Committee ‘propose Recreation 

all at Exhall Loge Institution, at £2,500. 
Genera] Works Comn.ittee propose public con- 
veniences at Hearsall Common, at £223. Baths 
Committee propose reinstatement of Living- 
stone-rd. swimming baths, at £5,142, 

Droitwich.—Cutnall Green and DistrictCom 
monity Council propose social hall at Cuinall 

reen. 

Eldwick (Bingley).—Building Committee pro- 
pose public hall at Eldwick recreation eine 
Filey.—U.D.C. propose houses and_shopp' 
centre off Scarborough-rd., and Black Planta. 
tion. 

Gateshead. —T.C. to carry out repairs, etc., to 

houses, at £2,000. F. H. Patterson, B.E. 

propose 


inckley. —U.D.C. provision 
maternity home. 
ancl ib —T.C. aeenmee community centre and 
pb md Homage a. racken Bank estate. 
Bors’ G Bicycle accommo- 
tion T i Sirettora oys’. Grammar school, at 
; adaptation of pomee at The Crescent, 
Salford Royal Technical College, Peel_ Park; 
completion of Senior school building at Droyls- 
den; to acquire site for a junior and infants’ 
school and for nursery accommodation. 
Lancashire.—E.C. propose improvements to 
sanitary conveniences at Hawkshead school, at 





























of 


ter.—T'.C. propose erection of prefabri- 
ed hutted accommodation™.as extensions to 
icester City General Hospital. Plans _by 
Beckett, os 

figh.—Board o Management of Leigh In- 
to erect outpatients’ department. 
srsleeiiold cn reere of Governors of. Maccles- 
Infirmary propose erection of additional 
Plans by ff §. Fairhurst & Son (FF,), 
ery-chbrs., 55, Brown-st. 







THE BUILDER 


Manchester.—T.C. approved: Garage to 
works, for E. Wilcox & Co., Ltd.; alterations 
for repair works, for J. A. Somerset & Co.; 
bakery and food preparation centre, for Robin- 
son & Smith, Ltd., Levenshulme; additions, 
Levenshulme, Graves & Ellerton, architects, 26, 
Portland-cres., Longsight; conversion of 11-13, 
Clarendon-rd., Whalley Range, into five flats, 
A. A. G. Toone (A.), architect, 37, Princess-st. ; 
conversion of premises into war workers’ club, 
C. Sunter, architect, 6, Meadow Bank, Chorlton- 
cum-Hardy. 

Matlock—U.D.C. approved 12 houses at 
Cromford, for old-age pensioners.—U.D.C. pro- 
pose *bus station and covered-in market. 

Meriden.—R.D.C. approved layout 32 
houses at Marston Green, Bickenhill. 

Middlesbrough.—T. A. Crawford, Borough-rd., 
prepared p plans for alterations at Wilson-st., for 

aco| 


for 


ose alterations at 


on.—P.H.C. pro 
or conversion into 


Northampt 

11, St. Matthew’s-parade, 
health clinic. . 

Oldham.—T.C. propose alterations and instal- 
lation of penemnees lift at Municipal Offices, 
Union-st., at & 

Richmond (Yorks). —T.C. to erect garage at 
gasworks. 


Rotherham.—T.C. approved additions to 
Brewery, Westgate, for Trustees of R. J. Bent- 
ley, Old Rotherham Brewery Co., Ltd.; altera- 


tions and extensions to Brewery, Greasbrough- 
rd,, for Mappins Masbro’ Old Brewery, Ltd. 

Salford.—T.C. ore extensions to work- 
shop, at £804, 

Selby —West riding E.C. propose 
school at Dennison-rd. 

Shefheld.—E.C. propose: Classrooms at Beck- 
rd. school; garages at Duchess-rd.; adaptation 
and equipment of additional sleeping accommo- 
dation at City ne Hospital, at £3,000. 

Shropshire.—C.C. and trustees of Walker’s 
estate propose joint scheme for residential adult 
college and community honse. 

Stafford.—Vicar and P.C. of St. Paul’s 
Church propose church hall at Rickerscote. 

Staveley.—Youth Committee propose youth 
club and centre. 


infants’ 


Stoke-on-Trent.—E.C. to adapt ‘‘ Westwood 
Manor,” Wetley Rocks, as remedial and rest 
home.—E.C. to acquire Meaford Hall and 


grounds for educational purposes. 
Stretf . to acquire “Ingleby,” Edge- 

la., for adaptation as a Mothers’ hostel. 
Sunderiand.—T.C. 


to adapt premises at 
George-st., for nursery school. Plans by J. E. 
Lewis, Brown & Son, Fawecett-st., 


prepared plans ‘for lavatory: accommodation for 
Simond’s. 

Wakefield.—T.C. propose community centre 
= social club. 

alisend.—B.B. yepeting. plans for sanitary 

comainens at Church Bank cemetery. 

Warrington.—T.C. propose alterations and 
improvements to ladies’ conveniences at 
Queen’s-gdns. ; - conveniences at junction 
of Forrest-st. and Belmont-av. J. Y. Hughes, 

.S. to prepare plans for sanitary depot. 
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West Boldon (Co. Durham).—National Union 
of Teachers to adapt ‘“‘ Wayside” as home for 
aged and enfeebled teachers. 

Worcestershire —E.C. propose provision of 
Farin Institute. 


BRITISH RESTAURANTS AND 
CANTEENS 


Bury.—E.C. opese dining-room and 
scullery at Westanimateret.; school and central 
kitchen at bh agp > F 


Deshorough.—Northants E.C. propose cen 
tral kitchen for schools meals. 
Holland.—E.C. ropose meals kitchen at 


Church schools, Whaplode, and central kitchen 
at Long Sutton. 

ince-in-Makerfield.— U.D.C. approved school 
meals cooking depot at * Town's Yard, Chris- 
topher-st. 

Lancashire.—E.C. propose: Central kitchens 
at Clayton-le-Moors Mount Pleasant school, 
Ormskirk. Leyland, Atherton and Cadishead; 
erection of scullery annexe at Urswick Grammar 
school, and at Upholland Moor; alterations and 
additions at Padiham schools kitchen, at £566; 
alterations and ig schouls, for — dining 


centres at rare schools, at £982 
Macolesfield—E.C. propose prefabricated 

buildings for Gining centres. e 
Manchester.—T.C approved : Additions te 

canteen for Vaughan Crane Co., Ltd.; exten- 


-room at Brownley Green Muni- 
oodhouse-la., Wythenshawe, for 


.C. 

Mansfield.—T.C. propose extension of schools 
meal service at seven schools. | 

Northumberland.—E.C. to equip more schools 
for school meals. Plans by County Architect, 
County Hall, Newcastle. 

Rochdale.—T.C. approved canteen for L.MS. 


sions to. dini 
cipal school, 


Railway. 
Rotherham.—E.C. propose central kitchen. 
Salford.—E.C.. propose. school canteen at 


propose adaptation of 


Lower Broughton.—E.C. 
for canteen for Royal 


house at Peel Park, 
Technical College. 
Bh aged Shields.—E.C. propose school kitchen at 
live-st 
Sowerby Bridge.—West Riding E.C. propose 
dining-room, etc., at Secondary school, at £875. 


TENDERS 


* Denotes accepted. 

+ Denotes provisionally. yt powers 

t Denotes 7 tance. 

§ Denotes accepted Uubject to modification. 

§ Denotes accepted by H.M. Government 
departments. 


Brierley Hill—Repairs and painting at Haw- 
bush-rd. school, Audnam school and Kinver 
Girls’ and Infants’ school, for Staffs * E.C. 
A. ©. Hy Stillman (£.), ‘County - Education 
Architect, County-bldgs., Stafford: * J. 
Holden, 43, Broad-st., ilston, Staffs, * p51, £393 
and £139. 

Huntingdon.—Conversion of stables into offices 
at Montague House, for R.D.C.: *Jellings 
(Builders), ertd., Walpole-st., Westwood Bridge, 
Peterborough, £582 ; repairs at 10, Princes-st., 
and <i me at 10a, Princess-st., for Hunts 
C.C, Longstaff (F.), County Architect: 
*M. I “Allen & Sons, Ltd., Chains Bridge, 
Brampton, Huntingdon, £390 and £250. 

Iikeston.—Laying of concrete roads and 
sewers for advance preparation of housing sites 
on taplenl layout of 286 houses for Ilkeston 
Group. O. Marshall, B.S.: *J. Mowlem & 
Co., td ‘91, Ebury Bridge-rd., Pimlico, Lon- 
don, $.W.1, £18, 

Lancashire.—Works for C.C. 
with meals for schools service. T. Nicholson 
(F.), County Architect, asta t bidgs., Fisher- 
gate Hill, Preston. (1) Ulverston Ure Mill emer- 
ency kitchen; (2) Poulton-+e-Fylde R.C. school, 
far dthorn-with-Newt ton C.E. school and Thorn- 
ton Cleveleys Beach-rd.; (3). Oswaldtwistle St. 
Paul’s; (4) Maghull central kitchen, Ormskirk 
Burscough. Lord’s Gate Township; (5) Haydock 
Richard Evans schools; (6) Interior decoratin 
at Litherland school clinic; C) tyme scho 
kitchen at, Askam-in-Furness sc 

*(1) Mac’s The Builders, Ue sit, Old Hall- 
rd., woe ©. 








sx connection 


#(2) C E. Crookall, Ltd., Poulton-le-Fylde, nr. 
Preston. 
*(3) J. H.» Edmundson, 6, Malvern-av., 


Opralgmiene, nr. Accrington. 


*(4) W. A. Howe, 6, Church-st., Ormskirk, nr. 
Liverpoo 

*(5) soa “Hough, 177, Chapel-st., Leig 

*(6) R. & J. Tilley, 1a, Kirk- oe ” Bootle, 
Liverpool 20. 

*(7) T. eens & Sons, Ltd., Blackpool-rd., 
Preston, oe 
e..— Buildings: ee 


Lancashir 
(Builders), Ltd., Suffield-st., Middleto 

{London (Air Ministry).-List of new con- 
contracts to value of £500 or over for week 
ended August 12:— 

General maintenance Long E. Clarke & Sons, 
Ltd., Melton Mowbray; A. & B. Hanson, Ltd., 
Southall, Middx ; Hussey, 5 wat & Pickmere, 
Ltd., Pembroke. 
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Installation work: Cozens & Sutcliffe, Ltd., 
London, 


London, N.10; Rigg & Remington, Ltd., 
N.W.7. 





UNITE FOR STRENGTH 


FEDERATION 
OF MASTER 
BUILDERS 





MEMBERSHIP 1941-856 
MEMBERSHIP 1942 — 1,612 
MEMBERSHIP TO DATE — 4,000 
LONDON REGION 37 AREA OFFICES 


PROVINCIAL BRANCHES 


BATH, BRISTOL, EXETER, FROME, 
MANCHESTER, MERSEYSIDE, PLYMOUTH, 
PORTSMOUTH, SALISBURY and TORQUAY. 


(Many Branches in course of formation) 


SUBSCRIPTION £3 .3 . 0 p.a. 


"Phone or write 
Secretary : 
23, Compton Terrace, Upper St., N.1 
CANonbury 2041/3 





THE BUILDER 


land. 
Buildin 
London, §.E.13. 

Painting work: A. Bagnall & Sons, Ltd., 


Shipley, Yorks; A. H. Grabham, Sunderland. 
Civil engineering work: Jas. Blake, Ltd., 
Aberdeen. 


Heating and hot water supply work: Z. D. 
Berry & Sons, Ltd., Esher, Surrey. 

Surfacing work: Highways Construction, 
Ltd., London, 8.W.1; J. W. Page, Ltd., Hamp- 
ton Hill, Middx. 

Surface dressing work: Bituminous Road 
Products, Ltd., Middlesbrough, orks; General 
Asphalte Co., Ltd., London, S8.W.1; Tarslag, 


Ltd., Wolverhampton. 
qu ondon (Ministry of Works).—Contracts 
placed by M.O. W during week ending August 


10 :— 

Durham: Building work, Hobbs (Con- 
tractors), Ltd., Norton-rd., Stockionon-Tees. 

Lancs: Building work, Frank Warburton & 
Son, phape- la., Stockton Heath, Warrington. 

Staffs : Building work, Ward (Moxley), 
Ltd., Baggotts Bridge, Darlaston. 

qLon don (War  Dept.).—Works contracts 
placed by War Dept. for week ended August 5 :— 

Lincs: Miscellaneous work, Wm. Wright & 
Son (Lincoln), Ltd., Lincoln. 

London: Miscellaneous work, Sloggetts (Con- 
tractors), Ltd., Hampton Hill, Middlesex. 

Hampshire : Miscellaneous work, Henry Hill 
& Son, Ltd., Cove, nr. Farnborough, Hants; 
hutting (erection), J. Chuter, Farnborough, 
Hanis; G. E. Prince & Son, Ltd., Southampton. 

—Additions to canteen at pen- 

Flom *Donald Macdonald, Ltd., 607, Stretford- 

rd., Trafford Bar, Old Trafford, "Manchester 16. 

Manchester.—Rebuilding portion of works: 

*W. Thorpe & Son, Ltd., Chester-rd., Cornbrook, 
Old Trafford, Manchester 16. 

Middleton.— External painting work to 
houses at Rhodes, 70 houses at Middleton 
Junction and external painting at public 
library: *F. & J. Pilling (Bros.), Ltd., 19, 
Birch-la., Longsight, Manchester, £ 10s. per 
house and £140 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. — Erection of further 
school sculleries in area No. 7 and at East 
Walker, for E.C.: *J. T. Main, 298, Elswick-rd., 
Newcastle-on- Tyne. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne.—Works for City Council: 
Provision of canteen at City Hospital for In- 








vw aug tiny, 











Agthaeee) work: H. E. Pitt, Ltd., Sunder- 
work: Henry Kent (Builders), Ltd., 


August 18 1944 


fectious Diseases: *A. Anderson, Ltd., Stanmore- 
rd., Newcastle-on- -Tyne, £365.—Conversion of 6, 
Hawthorn-st. into two flats: *R. M. Chamber- 
lain & Co., Ltd., Belle Vue Bank, Gateshead, 


£508. 
Shefheld.—Adaptations at Herries-rd., for 
additional nurses’ accommodation, for Health 


Committee. George Davies (F.), City Archi- 
tect: *Public Works Dept., Sheffield Corpora- 
tion, £700. 

Southampton. —Erection of surface shelters, 
for T.C.: *R. H. & A. W. J. Hinton, £213 
Shirley school (1) and £540, Bitterne Park 


school (3). 

Stoke-on-Trent.—Extensions at City Maternity 
Hospital, The Limes, Hartshill, for T.C. A. 
Burton, ‘City E.: *Geo. Minshall & Co., 292, 
Waterloo-rd., Cob Ridge, Stoke-on-Trent, £6,104. 

Walisend.—For erection of B.R., for T.C.: 

A, James, Archer-st., Willington, Quay-on- 
Tyne. Cost, about £1,000. 

Widnes.—Two school canteens, for M.O.W.: 
*A. McColl & Son, Cambridge-st., St. Helens. 


BUCHANAN & CURWEN ‘™. 
ELECTRICAL 
WORK 


Schemes prepared for 


ARCHITECTS 


engaged on Post-War Planning 


ADDRESS: 
66, VICTORIA STREET, S.W.1 
Tel.: ViCtoria 6550 
Also at BRISTOL & LEATHERHEAD 
EST. 1895 

















Boyle’s «-ai-eump Ventilator 


OVER TWO MILLION IN USE 


ROBERT BOYLE & SON, 
Ventilating Engineers, Emergency Address: 34 MORLAND 
AV., E. CROYDON, SURREY, Tel.: Addiscombe 1133 


STEVENS & ADAMS LTD. 
Point Pleasant, Wandsworth, $.W.18 























HOSPITAL & SCHOOL STOVES 


WRIGHTS. IMPROVED y ANDALSO 
SHORLAND'S PATENT WARM AiR 
VENTILATING PATTERNS. 


GEO. WRIGHT (LONDON)LT® 
19 NEWMAN ST. OXFORD SY. LONDON wt. 


















GALBRAITH 


LIMITED 


BROTHERS 


BUILDERS 


CONTRACTORS 
& ENGINEERS 
of 


CAMBERWELL 


Telephone: SYD. 6235/6 
15-16, TORRINGTON COURT, WESTWOOD HILL, S.E.26 


Temporary Offices: 
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